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EDITORIAL 


HORT SESSIONS of American congresses are not 
expected to accomplish much. The session of the 
69th congress which expired by statute on March 4, 
accomplished even less than the expected. The session came 
to an end in the midst of a senatorial filibuster, with con- 
servative senators sacrificing 

Congress Adjourns with other legislation rather than 
Little Done permit a continuation of the 
labors of the Reed investi- 

gating committee. This opposition to further investigation of 
senatorial elections was led, interestingly enough, by Sena- 
tor Reed of Pennsylvania. Since the final session of a 
ngress is generally looked to for the passage of appropria- 
tion bills of various kinds, the filibuster which killed legis- 
lation in the closing days operated mainly to the disadvant- 
age of fiscal measures. The three important pieces of legis- 
lation actually achieved provided for a broadening of the 
scope of federal reserve and other national banks, ap- 
om priated for the building of three new cruisers in addi- 
tion to those already authorized, and reorganized the pro- 
hibition enforcement unit. The latter action, taken in re- 
‘ponse to recommendations from General Andrews, was 
particularly gratifying. In order to bring the bill before 


\fter this 
had been done, only six votes were registered against the 
bill. 


civil service rules. 


the senate for a vote, cloture had to be applied. 


Under its provisions, dry agents will be put under 
This will not solve the difficulties in the 
way of securing an honest enforcement squad, but it will 
help. It will at least take places on the squads out of the 
category of political plums, which has been one very ap 
parent cause for much of the rottenness in the service 
Incidentally, by pushing this bill through its own legislative 
jam the senate showed the readiness of congress to back up 
the enforcement agencies of the government. If there is a 
failure to give dry enforcement vigorous support, it does 


not seem to lie with the legislative branch. 


Supreme Court Calls Oil 

Deal Corrupt 

N' IT IN A LONG TIME has language as severe as 
4 that used in its Elk Hills naval oil reserve decision 
heen employed by the supreme court. If Mr. Edward L 
Doheny and Mr. Albert B. Fall have any sense of the 
meaning of language they must have felt as though they 
had been whipped publicly after they had finished reading 
Fif- 
teen judges sitting in federal courts have now passed on the 
Elk Hills deal, and the fifteen have been unanimous in their 
opinion that the plan carried out by the former secretary 


the unanimous decision announced by Justice butler. 


of the interior and the oil operator was in violation of the 
law and tainted with corruption. One has the feeling, in 
reading the final verdict, that the socially conservative 
Justice Butler searched his soul and his thesaurus for 
words strong enough to express what he thought of the 
Mr. with Mr. Fall, 


faces the same tribunal, will hardly regard the precedent 


whole business. Sinclair, who now, 
set by this decision as a good omen. And Mr. Doheny, re- 
cently acquitted of the elusive charge of conspiracy by a 
jury, can now start to build again a reputation for super- 
patriotism which the highest court has ripped to shreds 
Coming within a few days of the supreme court decision, 
the jury verdict in New York convicting Colonel Thomas 
W. Miller of conspiracy to defraud the government during 
his term as alien property custodian, and failing to agree 
as to the innocence or guilt of Mr. Harry M. Daugherty, 
is also important. Twice Mr. Daugherty has faced a jury 
on this charge, and twice he has failed to win a clean bill 
of health. And conspiracy, involving decision as to the 
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intent of what takes place in secret conversation or in the 
minds of men, is a charge notoriously hard to prove. 
Slowly but surely the facts are coming out as to what hap- 
pened in this country during the Harding administration. 
\s they come out, the oil men who were so ready to profit 
then can hardly be surprised if the public fails to warm 
up to their pleas for help in Mexico now. 


Soviet-Controlled Church 
Wins Court Decision 

CONTROVERSY that has lasted for eight years be- 

tween two groups, each claiming to be the true Russian 
Orthodox church in New York, has been settled by a deci- 
sion of the New York supreme court in favor of Arch- 
bishop Kedrovsky, who represents the holy synod of the 
Russian church functioning under the control of the soviet 
government. The legal fight began in 1923 when Kedrovsky 
arrived to dispute the right to the property of the Russian 
church in America with Metropolitan Platon Rojdesvensky, 
who represented the church as it had existed under the old 
czarist regime. When the first decision went against Metro- 
politan Platon and he was compelled to surrender the Rus- 
sian cathedral to the appointee of the new order, Trinity 
parish (Episcopal) with the approval of Bishop Manning 
gave Platon and his group the use of one-half of St. 
Augustine’s chapel as a Russian cathedral. The supreme 
court now affirms the decision of the appellate court, hold- 
ing that it could not take cognizance of the relations which 
might exist between the soviet government and the ecclesias- 
tical council of the Russian church or of the alleged fact 
that a large proportion of the Russians in the United 
States are in sympathy with the old church rather than the 
new. Quite obviously it would involve the American courts 
in a controversy beyond its jurisdiction if it were to under- 
take to determine the extent of control exercised by a 
foreign government over the organization of the church 
in that country and the legitimacy of such control. Metro- 
politan Platon and his followers will continue to use St. 
Augustine’s chapel. 


Fictions and Fallacies 
About War Gas 
_— FROM THE FACT that the movement for 
the prohibition of the use of gas in warfare by inter- 
national agreement is likely, if successful, to give the 
promoters of that project a deceptive sense of having done 
something of importance toward making war more humane 
and therefore less objectionable, two other things are to be 
said. The first is that it is impossible effectively to prohibit 
the making and storage of large quantities of poisonous 
gases in time of peace. Chemical works which can make 
anything can make gases. Some of the worst gases have 
peaceful uses so important that it has not been practical 
even to attempt to enforce the provision of the Versailles 
It is re- 
ported that Germany is openly exporting phosgene gas to 


treaty forbidding Germany to make such gases. 


the United States for industrial uses. The other fact is that 
the occasional reports spread abroad regarding the inven- 
tion of new and deadly gases capable of annihilating whole 
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populations at a stroke are without foundation. There are 
no such gases, and there is no prospect that any such wil 
be found. Some competent chemists say that such Bases 
are impossible, and that the limit of destructiveness in 
gases has already been reached. The fear that some future 
enemy may be able to obliterate a city by dropping a capsule 
is mere panic in the presence of the mysterious. And jt 
may be reasonably doubted whether gas is a less humane 


instrument of warfare than high explosives. In any case 


it is true that there has been more recent progress in the 
perfection of devices for the protection of soldiers from 
gases than in producing new gases. The indignation againg 
the use of gas is based largely upon its novelty. The same 
feeling was aroused, and with better reason, by the in. 
troduction of gunpowder. Chevalier Bayard, that perfec 
flower of knighthood, treated with the greatest courtesy 
enemies armed with swords and lances, but hung the 
wretches whom he captured with firearms in their posses- 
sion. No, the effective way to fight war is certainly not by 
trying to make it less deadly and unpleasant; and even if it 
were, that end would scarcely be accomplished by prohibit- 
ing gas and permitting the use of explosive shells. 


And What Did Mr. Luke 
Mean by That? 
a will do strange things to obtain a 
it “feature.” In Lincoln, Nebraska, one of them re- 
cently interviewed the secretaries of the Y. M. and Y. W 
C. A. as to the desirability of a merger of the two organiza- 
tions. The result was considered of sufficient interest to 
occupy more than half of the front page of one section of 
its Sunday issue. Both secretaries were against the merger 
The secretary of the Y. M. C. A., however, used some ar- 
guments that are, to put it mildly, revealing. This secre- 
tary’s name is W. A. Luke, and this is the way in which 
the Lincoln State Journal reports him: 


Mr. Luke, comparing the two, offers the suggestion that 
the Y. W., being the younger of the two organizations, has 
not yet reached the point in development attained by the 
brother organization. It is now in the crusading era, through 
which the Y. M. passed some years ago. A large part of its 
interest is in other countries—in China, for instance, where 
the welfare of wives and mothers is being considered, or in 
South America, where it is fighting the commercialization 
All of this is well. In fact, each organiza- 
The Y. M. C. A. will probably 


reach this one again in a few years. 


of womanhood. 
tion is moving in cycles. 


“The crusading era, through which the Y. M. passed some 
years ago.” “The Y. W. has not reached the point in de- 
velopment attained by the brother organization.” For first 
prize among unconscious revelations we enter these remarks 
by Mr. Luke. 


A Footnote 
To History 
OU READ the newspapers. You saw the extras, al 
nouncing the rushing of the British cruiser to Nicata- 
gua. The circus-type headlines blared the tidings at you; 
you bought a paper; you went along the street muttering 
to yourself, “Well, there must be something in this talk 
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about danger to foreigners in Nicaragua after all. Evidently 
Great Britain is scared, too.” You remember that per- 
iectly well. Then do you also remember the extras on March 
$3 Do you remember the circus-type headlines that blared 
+ you that day? Do you remember the feeling of relief 
shat you had that day when you learned that the British 
that the had 
No, you do not. 


sovernment announced cruiser been with- 


trawn? Do you remember ? Compara- 
ely few newspapers carried any report whatever of the 
vithdrawal of the British warship, and those that did refer 
the action did so in as inconspicuous a way as possible. 


t is the way things are done in modern journalism. 
» move toward war draws flaming headlines; the move 


toward peace draws an inch in some out-of-the-way corner, 


ris left out of the record entirely. 


Workers Are Capitalists and 
Capitalists Workers 
HE LATE PRESIDENT of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Mr. Warren S. Stone, once 
inted out the fact that no sharp line can be drawn between 
capitalists and laborers, but “most workingmen own stocks 
ind bonds and many of them their own homes.” He there- 
fore considered it nonsense to represent capital and labor 
s having divergent interests. It is also true, of course, 
that a great many men who would ordinarily be classed as 
apitalists work as hard as most laborers. The movement 
for stock ownership by employes of the large corporations 
made much headway in the last few years. Indeed, the 
has perhaps been over-advertised, and many of the 
employes, while glad enough to invest their savings in the 
stock of their concerns, consider that the plan is rather a 
cheap devi 
lhe 


e for buying their adherence to the management. 
i! number of stock-owning employes is very large. 
\ recent statement shows over 324,000 in twenty-four large 
corporations. The total value of their holdings reaches the 
respectable figure of $426,000,000, but when stated in terms 
of percentage of the whole valuation of the corporations, 
the figure is not so impressive, for the stock owned by em- 
ployes in these representative corporations amounts to only 
five per cent of the whole, so that the amount of influence 
which they are able to exert in the determination of the 
It is cer- 
tainly more helpful to emphasize the common than the 


policies of the corporations is practically zero. 


divergent interests of capital and labor, and it may be, as 
Mr. Stone said, impossible to draw a sharp line between the 
laborer and the capitalist, but for practical purposes we 
think it can be done. A laborer is one who can’t live on 


nis capital, and a capitalist is one who does not live on his 


labor. 


Fire-Arms and 
Crime 
HERE WERE 39,000 robberies in this country last 
year, most of them at the point of a pistol. There were 
hundreds of murders committed in the course of robbing 
at the point of a gun, and many more injuries by shooting. 
The thug that uses a gun to rob will usually shoot if he 
thinks it necessary, Why then should guns be made avail- 
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able to criminals? At the recent meeting of the midwest 
crime commission Mr. Newton D. Baker asked the chiefs 
of police, mayors and prosecuting attorneys present if any 
one of them could give a case where a civilian had been 
saved by being armed. Not one offered such a case. On the 
contrary, they almost to a man expressed the judgment that 
the carrying of small fire-arms should be confined to offi- 
cers of the law. Suggestions offered by chiefs of police 
are that none but police officers be allowed to carry side- 
arms, that pawnshops shall not be allowed to traffic in 
them, that a national law against their possession by any 
but officers of the law be enacted and that all traffic in them 
be prohibited. In Great Britain even the police do not carry 
them, and there are no more efficient officers of the law. 
There such a thing as a private citizen going about armed 
would no more be tolerated than his going about unclothed. 
The law-abiding citizen does not carry arms as a habit; the 
law-breaker does. To arm the law-abiding against the law- 
breaking is to invite the criminal to use his gun and to use 
it first. Gun-toting by any population stimulates rather than 
inhibits crime. The criminal population could not be dis- 
armed in a day, but to make the carrying of concealed 
weapons subject to a prison sentence after prohibiting the 
traffic in and possession of side-arms, and to double all 
penalties for crimes committed with such arms, after legally 
disarming all the law-abiding citizens, would put an end 
to the carrying and use of pistols. Their possession is a 
standing menace to law and order. 


The Reverend George 
Whitefield’s Slaves 
HE DEPARTMENT of history and archives of the 
state of Georgia has recently come into possession 
of the original documents giving an appraisal of the estate 
of George Whitefield, the famous colonial evangelist. His 
estate was near Savannah and the appraisal gives the names 
of forty-nine slaves, listing their value as running all the 
way from ten up to seventy-five pounds sterling. This in- 
teresting bit of history reveals the quaint fact that the great 
evangelist’s piety led him to give many of his bondsmen 
biblical names. 
Job, Matthew, Paul, Isaac, Daniel, Abraham, Sampson, 
Ruth and Esther. Others 
cognomens such as Cato, Scipio and Oxford. 


Among them were Adam, Luke, Peter, 


received illustrious classical 
There were 
many books on theology as well as many bondsmen and 
the two seem never to have involved the good man’s re- 
ligious thinking in any contradictions. In the laundry there 
was a copper still and in another room a life-size plaster 
bust of the proprietor. The century and a half that has 
passed since this great preacher finished his work has seen 
striking changes in the codes of morality as well as in the 
implements of labor. Peonage, a form of slavery, is still 
practiced in Georgia, but it is a crime, as recent court rec- 
ords show. Copper stills are yet to be found about Sa- 
vannah, as well as in every other city of the land, but those 
who own and run them are criminals. George Whitefield 
was a mighty man of God, but the new light that is ever 
breaking into the minds of men from his most holy word 


has so elevated moral codes that the conscientious acts of 
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yesterday's man of God become a crime against society to- 
day. We are reminded that it is not enough to say one is a 
good man; it must also be inquired as to what his rules of 
goodness are. Many a man who is exemplary in his per- 
sonal morals pays slave wages, employs child labor, and 
hootlegs profits. 


Christianity Becomes 
Dangerous! 


HANK GOD for the announcement on the floor of 
congress that Christianity, as represented by the 
federal council of churches, has become dangerous! 

The word is no less welcome that it comes from a hostile 
source. The specifications of Representative Free’s indict- 
ment may be fantastically inaccurate, but the substance of 
it is as true as the charge of those “lewd fellows of the 
baser sort” in Theassalonica that Paul and Silas were turn- 
ing the world upside down. They were. It was no mild 
doctrine of gradual social amelioration to which the apostles 
dedicated their lives, but a radical proposal to reconstruct 
society on the basis of brotherhood. They were all killed 
for it, and if the revolutionary implications of their gospel 
had been more generally understood, they would have been 
killed sooner. The fact that they proposed to use peaceful 
means, and that they were working toward a condition that 
would be better for all concerned, would not have saved 
them. They were dangerous followers of a dangerous 
master. Every entrenched iniquity, every respectable wrong, 
every stabilized and institutionalized evil was under fire 
from the moment when Jesus began his ministry; and con- 
ventional virtue, complacently acquiescent in the status quo, 
was not less the object of his attack. He and his followers, 
even to the third and fourth generation, were a dangerous 
crew. After that they began to make terms with the enemy 
and were less dangerous. Dangerous individuals have arisen 
from time to time, but for the most part the church has 
heen tolerant toward the intolerable and has made it com- 
fortable to be worldly. The church and the world have 
been too much alike to exert much pressure on each other. 
Dare we hope that we are coming into a time when the 
principles of Jesus, incarnate in his church, are to exchange 
challenges with the forces of greed, injustice, and violence? 
The outburst of Representative Free in the house of 
representatives, calling for an investigation of the pro- 
pagandist activities of the federal council of churches, 
makes articulate this increasing realization that Chris- 
tianity is to be taken seriously as an influence in molding 
civilization. It has been said that the adoption of the 
eighteenth amendment and the passage of the Volstead act 
were the work of the protestant churches. It has been said 
that the unanimous vote of the senate in favor of arbitra- 
tion with Mexico was the result of pressure from the 
churches. The Washington conference on disarmament 
is credited to or blamed upon the churches, and the 
President’s 


recent appeal for a _ further five-power 


agreement for limitation of naval armament—which may 
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turn out to be only a three-power agreement or per- 
haps no agreement at all—jis said to be the result of 
pressure brought to bear by a public sentiment originating 
with the churches. Those who are interested in the increase 
of military appropriations, in the perpetuation of com. 
pulsory military training in schools and colleges, and jp 
the promotion of what the army still thinks of as “mobiliza. 
tion day” realize that the churches are a factor to be 
reckoned with, and those who, from either side, are cop. 
cerned about the relations of capital and labor, realize tha 
the churches are no longer a negligible factor in the form. 
ing of public opinion and the determination of policies 
And now Representative Free sums up the whole matter 
in a sweeping accusation that the federal council is a vast 
propagandist organization, claiming to embody the prestige 
and influence of protestantism and promoting social and 
political radicalism and pacifism. 

There is enough truth in the statement to make it worth 
thinking about, and enough falsehood to make it worth 
talking about. The church is nothing if it is not an in. 
strument of propaganda. If one refuses to allow a good 
word to be used for a bad purpose because it got into bad 
company during the war, and realizes that propaganda in- 
volves no necessary connotation of insidious and malign 
influences, one may even admit with pride that the church 
is the world’s greatest organization for propaganda. It 
began by propagating its own faith. When it presents 
persuasively its code of morals and holds before the eyes 
of men its ideals of conduct and human relationships, it is 
engaged in a work of beneficent propaganda. Any species, 
animal or vegetable, which fails to propagate perishes in 
one generation, and if the church ceases to be the ardent 
propagandist of those things which it conceives to represent 
the purposes of its founder, it might as well cease. 

So long has the church limited its influence to a narrow 
range of otherworldly interests or, at best, to the field of 
individual morality, and so seriously have its divisions 
weakened its power even in these fields, that the voice of 
a church even partly united and speaking upon problems 
of world-wide significance, sounds to the purely political 
ear like a menace, and visions begin to arise of the return 
of the days when the emperor received the crown from the 
pope and when kings did homage for their kingdoms. It 
is a foolish fear, but we cannot wholly regret that it has 
arisen. For it is a welcome acknowledgment of the fact that 
the united consciences of Christian people are beginning to 
exercise a power which has too long been denied to them. 

The particular zone of conflict at the present time be 
tween the Christian and the non-Christian views of govern- 
ment and civilization is the peace question. How pacifistic 
is the federal council? Probably more so than the churches 
as a whole. And how pacifistic are the churches? Probably 
a good deal less so than Christ or his earliest followers. 
Certainly, the federal council has never placed itself on 
record as favoring any governmental policy which moderate 
minded men could consider dangerously subversive of 
reasonable national interests. But in the exercise of that 
leadership which has devolved upon it, the federal counal 
has voiced the conviction which has been growing in the 
minds of men that the Christian principle of brotherhood 
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«. not consistent either with an economic program which 
outs dividends before the welfare of workers or with 
governmental program which makes national advantage the 
-riterion of international right. Moving on from the field 
if unprofitable generalities into the more difficult area of 
specific applications, it has investigated and reported upon 
‘ndustrial situations, and it has even had the temerity to 
express the opinion that this nation’s duty to its neighbors 
-annot be adequately defined in terms of the protection of 
\merican investments abroad. It is to be commended for 
the courage with which it has dared to go not only as far 
4s all the constituent and supporting churches would have 
been willing to go in these matters, but a little bit further. 

For it must be remembered that the utterances and activi- 
ties of the federal council do not represent the result of a 
manimous vote—not necessarily even a majority vote 
f the members of the churches which are represented in it. 
[hey do not represent any plebiscite at all. The federal 
council is composed of representatives chosen by the several 
lenominations. They are outstanding men and have the 
confidence of their respective communions. Because they 
are outstanding men, they are ahead of their constituencies 
in their attitude toward the great and difficult questions of 
the time. Their business is not to register an opinion that 
has already been formed, as presidential electors cast their 
votes in accordance with their instructions. Their business, 
as leaders, is to lead—not so far ahead as to lose touch 
with their followers, but ahead. Yet in these matters, we 
believe that they are not more radical in principle than 
the millions of members whom they represent, so much as 
they are clearer in their thought, more articulate in ex- 
pression, and more concrete in application. Nevertheless, 
it requires courage for leaders, whether religious or politi- 
cal, to take advanced positions for which they have received 

) specific mandate from their supporters. 

Now that the position of the federal council has come to 
consciousness, both in its own mind and in the minds of 
those who are radically opposed to the attitudes which it 
represents, it faces a situation of some delicacy and no 
small temptation. There will be the temptation to concede 
‘oo much to the timidity of its own followers. The council 
has only a fragile hold on these divergent and diverse con- 
stituencies. There is the ever present danger of the seces- 
sion of this or that denomination which may contain a 
larger than average proportion of the socially conservative. 
It would be no slight calamity to have some important 
sroup withdraw from this fellowship, which has given such 
large promise of advancing the cause of the unity of the 
church and which has so largely redeemed that promise. 


Sut there could be a much greater calamity. It would be 
the ah- . “19 . P 
te abandonment of the council’s prophetic attitude, the 


yielding to the fears of those who shrink from the applica- 
tion of the principles of Christianity to society. The federal 
council might more wisely risk the loss of some of its fol- 
owing than risk the forfeiture of its leadership. 

It is by no means unknown that the office of the federal 
council itself does not stand as an absolute unit with respect 
'o these matters. There are elements within it which give 


I y : _ 
ut grudging support, or none at all, to policies and pro- 
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grams embodying that social idealism which Representative 
Free considers dangerous and which we consider Chris- 
tian. We are not carrying on any campaign against the 
army, but it is not without some uneasiness and apprehen- 
sion that we observe the army having, in effect, a key to the 
side door of the federal council’s central office. 

If this were a sermon and had need of a text, it would 
be taken from the chapter describing that episode in which 
the Gadarenes, fearing the destructive effect of the work 
of Jesus upon the live stock industry, besought Jesus to 
depart out of their coasts. It is the perennial reaction of 
When 


the clash comes between righteousness and selfishness, when 


those who find that Christianity costs something. 


the determination must be made as to whether God or 
mammon shall be served, when the choice is between sav- 
ing men and saving swine—in short, when Christianity be- 
comes dangerous to vested interests, conventional respect- 
ability or nationalistic pride, every contemporary Gadarene 
becomes vocal. We give hearty praise to the federal council, 
not because it is the exponent of a reckless radicalism, for 
it is far from that, but because, so far as it sees the im 
plications of Christian principles with respect to industry 
and war, it has dared to utter them and apply them, let them 
be as dangerous as they will. 


Altar, Table or Book 


ITHIN the past few months, we have published 

three articles by three different writers expressing 

three different points of view in regard to the 
question, What is the central feature of worship and what 
physical object in the equipment of the church should be 
given the place of prominence to symbolize the centrality 
of that feature? For one writer the dominant fact of wor- 
ship is a vivid sense of the presence of God, and this should 
be expressed by placing the altar at the point where all 
lines converge and all eyes naturally focus, This protestant 
writer does not conceive of the altar as a repository for the 
consecrated host which, becoming the actual body and blood 
of Christ by the miracle of the mass, would make God 
actually present on the altar, but as a communion table 
symbolical of the sacrifice of Christ, and having thus a 
representative value as commemorative of the event in 
which the divine and the human were most completely 
merged. The second writer urged that the place of honor 
be given to the pulpit, since it has pleased God to save men 
by the foolishness of preaching. The sermon is, or should 
be, the gospel rendered vivid and concrete by being passed 
through human personality. The sermon is not merely good 
advice from a man to men, and the pulpit is not a mere 
lecture desk from which a variety of information is im- 
parted. The preaching and the hearing of sermons are acts 
of worship and for the protestant with his emphasis upon 
the ethical content of the gospel and upon the necessity for 
an intelligent understanding of it, not the altar but the 
pulpit is the central article of ecclesiastical furniture. The 
third writer reminded us that “the Bible and the Bible 
alone is the religion of protestants.” Setting aside the idea 
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of any superstitious reverence for the book, still he in- 
sisted that Christianity is essentially a revelation, that that 
revelation is contained in the Bible, and that the object 
which symbolizes what God has said to man is more im- 
portant than that which represents what men have to say 
to each other. 

Altar, pulpit, or lectern—which shall it be? 

But these three do not exhaust the possibilities. Why not 
many 


the baptistry or the font? As a matter of fact 
churches have given the baptistry a conspicuous place be- 
hind and above the pulpit and have dignified it with noble 
architectural treatment which makes it the focal point of 
the building. Why not the organ, considered as the symbol 
of praise? In actual practice, the organ is generally the 
most conspicuous object in protestant churches, perhaps 
because it is the largest, or because it lends itself to decora- 
tive treatment. A church which would consider a brass 
lectern too gaudy or candles a remnant of Romanism, will 
look with complacency upon a row of gilded organ pipes 
covering the whole wall behind the pulpit, and furnishing 
not merely a point of high light in the quiet interior of the 
church, but a dazzling area of brilliance. Or why not the 
collection plate? Perhaps we are too apologetic about the 
matter of giving for the support of the kingdom. Time 
was when the worshipers came forward and laid their gifts 
upon the altar or their coins upon the table. Giving ought 
to be an act of worship, and perhaps it could be made so if 
we dignified it with some appropriate symbolism. 

It is an architectural and psychological rather than a 
theological problem. Every one of these proposals has to 
do with a physical object which represents what no thought- 
ful person would deny is a legitimate and indispensable fac- 
tor in worship. The Baptist does not use an altar, but he 
does not repudiate the thing for which an altar stands in 
the minds of those who do use it. The Quaker does not 
use a baptistry, but he is behind no other Christian in realiz- 
ing the importance of a sense of union with God. There 
are churches which consider it sinful and anti-scriptural to 
use an organ, but they do not reject the idea of praise as an 
element in worship. The concept of worship is too rich 
and varied in its content to be summed up in any single 
symbol. Which one of the many possible may best be 
chosen for emphasis by the centrality of the representative 
object, will depend largely upon the heritage and tradition 
of the particular group that is to use it. To rob an Episco- 
palian of the altar which has been enriched by so much 
sentiment and made the vehicle of so much genuine wor- 
ship, would be an act of ruthless vandalism. To force one 
upon a group that has a fixed association between the altar 
and a doctrine which it considers grossly superstitious, 
would be to hinder rather than to promote worship. But 
some consideration might well be given to the possibility of 
removing to a less conspicuous place any symbol which has, 
in fact, been the means of perpetuating superstition. 

In considerable measure, also, the choice of a central ob- 
ject depends upon the adaptability of the objects from the 
esthetic standpoint. In this respect, the altar is good and 
the organ is bad. The altar has historic associations, not 
only with certain beliefs which protestants no longer hold— 
these may be quietly ignored by those who do not hold 
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them—but still more with the unbroken continuity of Chris. 
tian faith and devotion throughout the centuries. An altar js 
large enough and not too large, and it furnishes a focgj 
point of high light which both catches the eye by its bri. 
liance and holds the attention by giving it something to 
work on. An organ that is large enough to be significan 
as an instrument of praise is too large to be a central ob. 
ject in worship. If it is dull in color, it becomes merely 
decorated section of the wall; if it is gilded, it dazzles with 
excess of brilliance. In either case it diffuses rather thay 
holds attention, for it suggests nothing for the mind to « 
except count the pipes. To worship facing a large organ 
is like lying sick in a room with wallpaper of a pronounced 
pattern. These psychological and esthetic factors are neither 
trivial nor absurd. The mental attitude of worship is no 
so easy that we can afford to permit artificial hindrances 
to it. 

The essential thing in the choice of the instrumentalities 
of worship is the maintenance of an attitude of freedom 
and flexibility toward them. Churches impoverish their 
worship immeasurably by assuming an attitude of exclusive. 
ness and proscription toward those objects and symbols 
which are conspicuously used in other churches, as well 
as by conceiving that they cannot engage in valid and ac- 
ceptable worship without the employment of certain speci- 
fied and standardized paraphernalia. Candles have their 
value, if it is clearly understood that their use is optional 
Vestments have their uses, unless it is conceived that a 
minister cannot decently come into the presence of God 
without them and that those who do not use them belong 
to some inferior order. The use or non-use of incense is a 
matter for determination on purely psychological grounds 
To argue that it should not be used because the Catholic 
church uses it, is utterly fallacious. One might apply the 
same argument equally to bells and organs. In fact, some 
of the early reformers did so argue. They soon learned 
better on that point, but they retained the idea that pic- 
tures should be excluded. Why should not the walls oi 
a protestant church be enriched with the best religious pic- 
tures that money can buy? Not merely chromos in the 
beginners’ department and interior decorations at so much 
per square yard in the auditorium, but real pictures such as 
people go—too rarely—to art galleries to see. Is there not 
something wrong with both the esthetics and the psychology 
of a building committee that spends half a million dollars 
in building a church, but whose imagination and resources 
are alike so exhausted when it comes to the part that the 
people will see when they worship that it turns the job over 
to an interior decorator? Whether pictures are actually 
placed in protestant churches or not, there ought to be a 
feeling of complete freedom to place them there without 
incurring criticism for “Romanizing.” 

The resources of worship that have been developed 
through the Christian centuries are rich and varied. Most 


of them were developed during the ages when the church 


was catholic, and some of them acquired superstitious 
uses. But they are none the less the property of Christen 
dom. The church can no more afford to forfeit the right 
to use them than it can afford to dispense with the Bible 
because it has been put to superstitious uses. No single 
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wmbol has a claim to universal primacy over all others. 
The individual congregation—or the denomination, if it is 
ne that acts as a unit in such matters—has a right to make 
ts own choice of that which it finds most helpful to 
devotion. But the choice should be made without prejudice 
and without fear that it may be “imitating” some other 


church. Among the symbols of worship —cross, altar, 


pulpit, lectern, vestments, candles, baptistry, and the rest 


“all things are yours.” 


The Observer 


New England Re-visited 


HAVE JUST COMPLETED a journey through New 
| exc in behalf of the World Alliance for interna- 
tional friendship through the churches. 
pose to tell the story of the tour in this letter. No one 
would be interested if I did. But I do want to share three 
or four impressions in which I think my readers will be 


I do not pro- 


interested. 

I spent one day at the Hartford seminary foundation. 
Once I would have said “The Hartford theological sem- 
inary” but now the interesting experiment is being tried of 
combining three institutions under one foundation—the 
theological seminary, the Hartford school of religious edu- 
cation, and the Kennedy school of missions, and the experi- 
ment is working out successfully under the fine leadership 
of President William Douglas Mackenzie. Dr. Mackenzie 
calls it “an interdenominational university of religion.” The 
first thing that impressed me was the wonderful beauty of 
the buildings. The foundation has secured a big tract of 
land on the edge of the city with a frontage of a quarter 
of a mile on one side, and the grounds containing not only 
acres of lawn but woods and ravines besides. Four or five 
of the buildings are already up. They are beautiful things, 
following in general the designs of the Mansfield college 
buildings, but with a distinctive variation purely American. 
They are all built of stone from the Glastonbury quarries 
and finished in natural wood. The commons hall of the 
seminary, where I lunched with faculty and students, has 
one of the most beautiful wooden ceilings I have seen in 
\merica. When all the buildings are erected the campus 
will become a place of pilgrimage. 

The school of missions is performing a service of in- 
estimable value. Here the different boards send their young 
men and women for final preparation for the foreign field 
and here missionaries home on furlough come for a year’s 
renewal of their minds. Not only is instruction given in 
missionary methods, but thorough instruction is given in 
the religions of the lands to which the missionary is going. 
For instance, if a missionary is going to Mohammedan lands 
he is given a thorough grounding in Mohammedanism by a 
teacher who has spent several years in Mohammedan coun- 
‘ries and has made a thorough study of the religion. The 
schoo! of religious education is very popular. It has a 
beautiful building of its own and has a large enrolment of 
men and women who are going to become pastors’ assistants, 
teachers in schools and colleges, directors of religious work 
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in Y. M. C. A.’s and Y. W. C. A.’s, while many of those 
who are going out as missionaries take this course. I was 
particularly interested in this school because I find that 
there is considerable doubt in many minds about the ten- 
dencies lately exhibited in the big national associations and 
councils devoted to furthering religious education. Many 
have wondered if psychology was not being emphasized 
more than religion and whether religion was not being em- 
phasized more than Christianity. Is there danger that in 
deleting the doctrinal element to meet what we call the 
mind of modern youth we may make Christianity simply a 
sentimental humanitarianism and God a stream of tendency ? 
Is there danger of reducing Christ to simply an ideal, which 
Christ, whatever one may say, is not the Christ of the gos- 
pels? After all Christianity is “faith in a certain person, 
Jesus Christ,” as Bishop Gore has defined it, and, to quote 
Dr. Sclater, “In our theology, as in our religion, it is a 
case of Jesus in the midst, or both our theology and our 
At Hart- 
ford, while the faculty is conscious of the new psychology, 
and perfectly aware that Christianity must be taught in 


religion will automatically cease to be Christian.” 


the thought language of the time, yet there is a firm convic- 
tion that Christianity is a religion with a distinctive message 
of its own and that if the evangelical note is surrendered it 
simply becomes one of the world religions. I had consider- 
able talk upon this subject and was glad to see that theol- 
ogians could be modern without becoming vague, which 
seems to be difficult for some of the modernists. 

Another interesting and unique institution is the Ameri- 
can international college at Springfield. I spent part of a 
day there and when I arose to speak in the assembly hall I 
found two hundred boys and girls before me representing 
twenty-seven nationalities. The institution, under the able 
direction of President Chester S. McGown, is doing a re- 
markable work. Its primary aim is to furnish an education 
for the unusual and promising immigrant boy or girl, who 
has been reared in another language and tradition than ours 
and who is anxious to perfect himself in the English lan- 
guage and literature and fit himself for useful life in 
America and, in many instances, for leadership among new- 
comers to these shores. One of the courses on which great 
stress is laid is in American citizenship—American history 
and civics, opportunities, rights and duties of the American 
citizen, biographies of great Americans, national traditions 
and ideals, the constitution, our forms of government. All 
that fits one to understand America and become an intelli- 
gent citizen is taught with great thoroughness and care. I 
found myself coming away from this place reluctantly, for 
here were the boys and girls of all countries learning to live 
together, and when the peoples of the world have done that 
we shall have peace. 

I had three days in Boston. I used to spend considerable 
time there when I was a boy. Then the tradition of Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Holmes, Emerson and, a little later, of 
Edward Everett Hale and Phillips Brooks, hung over the 
city. The Old Corner bookstore was still open and one 
moved about it as in a sort of shrine, for here all the New 
England authors had foregathered and here James T. Fields 
had edited the Atlantic Monthly and received every famous 
visitor to America. The old Music Hall was still standing 
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where twice a week the Boston symphony orchestra dis- 
coursed sweet music and one remembered that Brahms was 
introduced to America on its platform; here also the Handel 
and Haydn society sang the great oratorios each year. I 
passed Trinity church and recalled the Easter Sunday morn- 
ing thirty years ago when I stood with the crowd for an 
hour waiting to hear Phillips Brooks preach one of those 
sermons which always lifted one up and surrounded one 
with a cloud of glory. Boston still retains much of its old 
charm and I like it, not only for memories and associations. 
The orchestra is still playing, although in a new hall of its 
own far from the old Music Hall, and still the long queue 
of young men and maidens stands waiting for the doors 
into the upper gallery to open. This interested me, for I 
generally associate a long line of waiting youth with a 
moving picture ticket booth. A great change has come over 
the streets. Once one met only New England faces as one 
walked along Boylston or Tremont streets. Now the Irish 
and Italian face predominates, but they are nice, fine faces 
and I am told that this third generation of Irish and Italian 
Americans in Boston is bright and keen. To one coming 
from New York, where the predominant face is Jewish, 
Boston is like a foreign city. What changes one sees in 
\merica! <A city once the stronghold of puritanism now 
hecoming a Roman Catholic citadel! 

Let me make a jump from Boston to Portland, Maine. 
Here is a city of 75,000 people situated on one of the most 
heautiful of harbors. It is used as a port by the Canadian 
Pacific railroad and some importations from Europe are 
landed here. In the summer it is filled with tourists who 
pause overnight on their way to the Maine resorts or its 
lakes and woods. It is a typical New England city, with 
the old New England stock still predominating. 
strong churches, 


It has 
several of them being Congregational, of 
The Episcopal cathedral for Maine is also here, as 
Portland is the bishop’s residence. 


course. 


A group of us had been invited to occupy the pulpits of 
the churches for a Sunday and to meet with the ministers 


on the following day. Six of us occupied some fifteen 


pulpits during our stay and we had a very cordial reception. 
It fell to my lot to occupy the cathedral pulpit in the morn- 
ing and to take part in the beautiful service of morning 
prayer which was followed by a choral eucharist to which, I 


noted, a large portion of the congregation stayed. This 
course is followed every Sunday morning, Dean Glasiet 
told me, and always great numbers stay for the second 
service. But the reason T am referring to Portland is be 
cause the clergy, almost without exception, proved so in 
terested in the endeavor to make a warless world. We 
found them as interested as were we ourselves and many of 
them well informed on the steps being taken to build a new 
and Christian order in the world. This is all the more 
significant because Portland has been considered, with its 
garrisons and training camps, as a stronghold of con 
servatism when it came to questions of internationalism 
But at this time only one man raised any objection to the 
churches inviting us and devoting the day to world friend- 
ship, and the ministers paid no attention to him. He was, 
of course, an officer, and tried to fortify his position with 
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the old bumkum that everyone who talked internationa) 
goodwill or any method of settlement of international djs. 
putes except by guns was in the pay of the soviet govern. 
ment. Of course the Portland people were too intelligen, 
to listen to any of that silliness and went ahead and we had 
great and enthusiastic meetings. 

But it raises the question if the time has not come for the 
question to be sincerely asked by the sensible and Christian 
people of the country: What right have any officers, officers 
of defense societies, and members of the American legion 
to set themselves up as censors of speech in America? For 
they are doing it, as the Concord incident of last year and 
the recent incident in Atlanta testify. It is a very serious 
matter. They would prohibit President Coolidge, Mr. Taft 
Mr. Root and President Butler from speaking if they dared 
As it is they only gnash their teeth when they speak—and 
they do gnash them, as I know. But when others speak 
what these four men are saying they are mobbed, their 
meetings broken up. Often they demand the right to read 
beforehand what speakers are going to say, and sometimes 
they succeed in prohibiting the meeting. This has occurred 
again and again and often the timid people yield to them 
I have seldom heard more radical utterances on military 
training than those uttered by President Coolidge before 
the American legion two years ago. It made the militarists 
3ut any man who even pro- 
poses to discuss compulsory drilling of children in ow 
public schools is liable to have eggs thrown at him by these 
censors. Who appointed them? 


all over the country frantic. 


What business have they 
more than all the other millions of citizens to say what 
shall be said or to assume the so-called protection of their 
country? They have the same right that other citizens 
have, no more and no less, to express their personal views 
But who elected them the defenders of the state against 
new ideas? It is about time to call a halt. 

FREDERICK LYNCH. 


I Am the Last 


TRICKEN to earth, the sword snapped in his hand, 
Shield cast away, down-beaten to the knee, 
He sees the foes he made above him stand, 
Now he has only Me. 


The towers are fallen; at his feet they lie 
Wrecks of the hopes that now he will not see, 
Naked unto the blast, Death drawing nigh,- 
Now he has only Me. 


But he has Me. The last illusions fade, 

The trumpet sounds no more, and man, set free 
From tyranny of dreams his pride had made. 

At last has only Me 


For many loves he now has enly ene, 
His many gods before the tempest flee, 
His light is dying, and his day is done, 
But he at last has Me. 
EpwarpD SHILLITO. 
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Must the Flag Follow the Dollarr 


By Ernest L. Bogart 


HE OLD ADAGE THAT 
Flag” was long ago seen to have been inverted, and 
it was recognized that a truer statement was that 
“The Flag Follows Trade.” The usual order of procedure 
which led to the capture of a foreign market or perhaps the 


“Trade Follows the 


conquest of a colony ran in some such order as the follow- 
ing. First an explorer or traveler made known the possi- 
bilities of the region. He was followed—sometimes pre- 
ceded—by the missionaries, earnestly seeking to bring 
spiritual light to needy peoples, but also preaching new 
gospels of sanitation, of education, and of higher material 
standards of living. In their train, and along a path made 
safer and easier by their labors, came the traders. If the 
trade was profitable and the resources of the country seemed 
to warrant future exploitation, some excuse would soon 
be found to plant the flag of the trader’s native country in 
this desired territory. Any excuse would serve—the murder 
of a missionary, an affront to a naval officer, the breaking of 
a contract with a trader. Decency and order would prob- 
ably be preserved. A gunboat might be dispatched to a 
strategic port, an apology or an indemnity demanded, a 
sphere of influence established which might later ripen into 
a protectorate. Thus, by gradual and insidious steps the 
fag would have followed the trader, until the latter would 
finally be completely covered by its folds and could pursue 
his activities in peace, secure from attack or even com- 
petition by rivals and from disturbance by natives. All this 
to the enrichment and glory of the trading nation, which 
was thereby assured a market for its exports. 


CAPITAL SEEKS FOREIGN LODGINGS 


This stage in the economic development of industrial 
nations, in which they seek outlets for their increasing pro- 
luction in foreign markets and in colonial expansion, char- 
acterized the leading nations of Europe during the 19th 
century, It was a period of search for markets and of 
sources of raw materials, and was marked by a feverish ex- 

m of colonial empire, of commercial development, and 
0: trade connections. During this time Africa was parti- 
tioned, the door of commerce was opened and kept open 
in the far east, and every part of the world was drummed 
‘or trade by the ubiquitous commercial traveler. 

In the case of the leading industrial nations, however, 
this stage of commodity exports was succeeded by another 
which was characterized by the export of capital. Great 
Britain reached this position a century ago, France at- 
tained it more tardily, and Germany was entering this stage 
ol the export of capital at the opening of the twentieth 
century. Wealth had accumulated in these countries be- 
d the point of continued profitable investment at home, 
and capital began to seek investment in other countries. 


yon 


The French, with their customary preference for govern- 
ment bonds, invested chiefly in the public securities of 
Russia, Turkey, Rumania, and Mexico. That such an un- 
wise choice should have been made by the French peasant 
must be charged against the French bankers, who let them- 


selves be guided in the advice they gave their clients by the 
size of their commissions or by political considerations. 
British investors, themselves business men, preferred in- 
dustrial ventures, and bought the bonds of railroad and 
mining corporations, of manufacturing and commercial en 
terprises. With British capital much of the economic de 
velopment of the backward regions of the world has been 
carried on. Railroads have been built in Argentina, coffee 
plantations financed in Brazil, mines opened in South Africa, 
oil wells drilled in Persia, and lumber cut in British Colum- 
bia with capital drawn from the British isles. Being first in 
the field they not unnaturally sought out the best invest- 
ments, and may be said, somewhat figuratively speaking, 
to have obtained first mortgages for their investments. But 
they did not eschew government bonds, and in their choice 
of these they sometimes, like the French, showed bad judg 
ment or took too great speculative chances. The record of 
their losses is chronicled in the annual reports of the British 
investors’ association, which hopefully continues to list 
bonds solemnly repudiated by the issuing governments. 


NATURAL RESOURCES MOST SEDUCTIVE 


Germany, aided by the enormous productive power of 
her people, was passing from the stage of export of com- 
modities and search for markets to that of export of capital 
and search for investments about the opening of the twen- 
tieth century. But here, as before in her commercial ex- 
pansion, she found in Great Britain her greatest rival. The 
favored spots had been appropriated, the best investments 
had been taken up, and German expansionists and foreign 
investors had to content themselves with the neglected rem- 
nants of Africa and other available countries as colonies, 
and with second mortgages or with investments in more 
doubtful enterprises and less promising countries. Just be- 
fore the outbreak of the world war German foreign invest- 
ments were estimated by the federal trade commission to 
have amounted to nearly $8,000,000,000; those of France 
were about $8,500,000,000 ; and those of Great Britain some 
$20,000,000,000. 

The export of capital yields the greatest profits when 
applied to the development of the natural resources of 
backward countries. This may be accomplished by the loan 
of funds directly to the citizens or to the governments of 
those countries, but such loans would probably not be efh 
ciently used and their repayment would be problematical. 
Much safer would be the obtaining of a concession, under 
the terms of which the foreign capital would be applied to 
the economic exploitation of the borrowing country by rep- 
resentatives of the lending country. Colonial expansion 
moreover was possible only in those sections of the world, 
like Africa, whose people could not resist annexation. But 
the richest opportunities for gain existed in those coun- 
tries, like the near east or the far east, whose political in- 
tegrity could not so lightly be denied. Vast fortunes have 
been accumulated in those and other less developed coun- 
tries by the exploitation of natural resources and by the 
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The 
chances for speculative gain are greater in the development 


construction of railroads and other public utilities. 


of concessions, the building of raidroads, oil wells, mines, 
irrigation works, public buildings, and similar projects— 
than in colonial trading. 


PROTECTION FOR CONCESSIONAIRES 


But the concessionary interests need the protection of 
the home governments even more than did the colonial 
trader, and much more than the missionaries, who, in the 
simpler stages of missionary enterprise at least, have asked 
little assistance from the foreign office. In the first place, 
political pressure is frequently needed to obtain a conces- 
sion from and later to prevent its revocation by shifty and 
Politics are as- 
sumed to be a necessary part of the game. 


frequently shifting native governments. 
In the second 
place, the investment of fixed capital is much greater. Ma- 
chinery and equipment are installed in connection with the 
development of an oil well or a mine which cannot be re- 
moved without serious loss in the event of the revocation 
of the concession; a railroad track cannot be torn up, an 
irrigation dam cannot be removed, nor can a public building 
In 
this respect then—his inability to withdraw his capital once 


be carried off; they are all anchored to the country. 
it has been invested—the concessionary interest is peculiarly 
vulnerable. The missionary welcomed the support of his 
home government; the trader requested it; but the conces- 
sionary interest demands it. Without it he cannot safely 
invest in such enterprises in foreign countries. Pressure is 
exerted to have the flag follow the pound, the franc, and 
the mark. 


ENTER THE AMERICAN INVESTOR! 


Shall the flag follow the dollar? 

The United States has offered such profitable oppor- 
tunities for investment within its own boundaries during the 
past three centuries that there was little temptation for our 
citizens to place their capital in foreign fields. Indeed foreign 
capital had served to develop American resources and had 
been of incalculable benefit in building our canals and rail- 
roads, in opening up the west. Nevertheless, the oppor- 
tunities in neighboring countries began to prove attractive 
to American enterprise, especially as our own country filled 
up, and by 1914 the investments of American capital abroad 
amounted to between $2,000,000,000 and $2,500,000,000, 
most of which was in Canada, Cuba, and Mexico. Since 
then the United States has been one of the principal capital 
markets of the world and American investments in other 
countries have grown both in amount and distribution. At 
the end of 1926 American citizens had invested in other 
countries a sum not less than $11,000,000,000; and this 
does not include the advances made by this government to 
our allies during the world war. These developments have 
consequently brought to the front a question which had 
never before possessed any particular significance in our 
national life, namely the proper policy of our government 
with regard to the foreign investments of American citizens. 

Must the flag follow the dollar? 

Before this question can be answered, it is necessary to 
distinguish different kinds of foreign investment. There 
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are four important classes, which may be briefly stated a 
follows: first, claims held by American citizens against the 
citizens of other countries for goods sold, services rendered 


or other contractual relations. With regard to these the 
policy of the United States is quite clear; diplomatic pro. 
tection is not accorded the citizen unless he has been denied 
justice in the courts of the foreign country. And then the 
government intervenes, if at all, to obtain justice and no 
to collect the debt. This indeed is the general principle oj 
international law which applies in all four cases; the inter. 
position of a government on behalf of its citizens is justi. 
fied only when there has been a denial of justice. 


DEFAULTING GOVERNMENTS 


The second type of foreign investment consists of a claim 
by an American citizen against a foreign government aris. 
ing out of a contract or a concession. Such a contract might 
be to supply materials, to construct public works, or to ex. 
ercise a concession for mining, for navigation, or for other 
privileges. Here again the general rule followed by the 
United States, although not by all other governments, has 
been that the government would not intervene on behali 
of its citizens unless there had been a denial of justice or 
a flagrant violation of international law. The rule laid down 
in 1856 by Mr. Marcy, the then secretary of state, has been 
generally followed. Said he, “The government of the 
United States is not bound to interfere to secure the ful- 
fillment of contracts made between their citizens and for- 
eign governments, it being presumed that before entering 
into such contracts the disposition and ability of the foreign 
power to perform its obligations was examined, and the risk 
or failure taken into consideration.” 

The third class consists of the bonds of a foreign gover- 
ment held by an American citizen. What shall be done if the 
foreign government defaults on the interest or repudiates the 
principal of such a debt? On this subject there are opposing 
two theories, one promulgated by the creditor nations and the 
other developed by a debtor nation. The theory of the 
creditor countries found its most effective spokesman in 
Great Britain, which has insisted upon its right to press the 
claims of its subjects who hold foreign bonds against for- 
eign governments; in practice it has not hesitated to use 
force. The theory of the debtor nations was formulated in 
1902 by Dr. Luis Drago, foreign minister of the Argentine 
republic, and was later endorsed by the United States and 
introduced by its representative at the Hague conference 
in 1907. This was to the effect that armed force should not 
be used by any power to recover debts claimed from the 
government of any other country as being due its nationals 

The fourth class of debts consists of those owed by one 
government to another, of which an illustration is at hand 
in the Allied debts owed to the United States. The prob- 
lems connected with these do not belong here. 

It will be seen from this brief survey that only in con- 
nection with the first three classes can the citizen invoke 
the diplomatic protection of his home government, and that 
it is likely to be granted as a general rule only in connec 
tion with the second and third. Indeed, since the United 
States is committed to the Drago doctrine, the further dis- 
cussion may be limited to the second group alone. 
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The rapid increase of foreign loans floated in this coun- 
try after the world war led the department of state to 
consider anew what its attitude to them should be. Until 
that time it had followed the laissez-faire policy laid down 
hy Mr. Marcy, but in 1922 a new point of view was an- 
nounced in a public statement, entitled “Flotation of For- 
eign Loans,” given out by the department. American bank- 
ers who contemplated making foreign loans were requested 
to inform the department in order that it might advise 
them as to whether there was any objection to the issue. 
fhe bankers were invited to “cooperate,” in view of the 
hearing of their operations “upon the proper conduct of 
affairs” and “in view of the national interests involved.” 
ile recognizing that it has no legal control the depart- 
as exercised its authority thus far for certain de- 

sired ends 


The most striking use of this control has been 
) prevent the flotation in this country of any French loans 


States. The department has also refused to sanction certain 
ioans which were designed to build up armaments, the real 
purpose being to contre | revolutionary governments in Cen 
tral America. A third instance of refusal to approve of 
loans was in a case where the proceeds were to be used 
to finance government-sanctioned foreign monopolies. 


LOANS AND “NATIONAL INTERESTS” 


Thus far the attitude of the government has been a na- 
alistic and protective one; it assumes no responsibility 
the soundness of the loans as investments, and gives 

no guarantees to the investors in case of default, but scru- 
tinizes them for their bearing on “national interests.” 


ightly used, such control might prevent international 


heulties; wrongly or indiscreetly used, it may create new 
complications. Whatever its international bearings, it evi- 
dences an extension of government control of unfathomed 
ibilities 


Since foreign loans are generally made by 

the export of commodities, it means inevitable governmental 
interference without export trade. 

jut what does this change in policy presage as to the 

? It is a shift from laissez-faire to mercantilism; 

1 let-alone to interference. Such a policy cannot stop 

pure negations; it will inevitably become affirmative 

‘gressive. From refusing to sanction loans, it may 

ceed to control the application of the funds when 

ved; and from this it would be a short step to insist 

1 repayment. The flag now protects the dollar at home 

hibits its undesired use; may we not expect that 

step will be that the flag will follow the dollar to 

's destination, there to watch over its utilization, and finally 

lemand its safe return to the home of its original owner ? 

icy avowedly nationalistic may easily become imperial- 

istic. The pressure will be strong to pervert a policy con- 

ceived as protective of American interests into an instru- 


ment 


of tyranny and oppression. 


MEXICO AND NICARAGUA 


0 


»0 much for the abstract doctrine. What is its appli- 
‘ation to current affairs engaging the attention of our de- 
partment of state in Mexico and Nicaragua? A consider- 
able amount of American capital has been invested in both 
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these countries, in loans of money, and, in the case of 
Mexico, in oil wells, mines, and land. The theory and the 
law in the United States with regard to mineral deposits 
differs from that prevailing in those parts of Europe and 
the world where the Roman law prevails. In the United 
States the ownership of the surface conveys title fo the sub- 
soil down to the centre of the earth; but in Europe gen- 
erally the ownership of the surface is distinct from that of 
the mineral deposits below the surface. Under Diaz the 
American view was accepted and American capital was 
encouraged to invest in the exploitation of the natural re 
sources of Mexico, and large grants of land were made. By 
the constitution of 1917, however, the government claimed 
right of the state to adopt this principle and to apply it 
Roman principle. There could be no question as to the 
right of the State to adopt this principle and to apply it 
to future grants; no provision of international law could 
be invoked to prevent this exercise of sovereignty. But 
there was danger that the Mexican government would make 
this rule retroactive, and against this possibility there was 
strong protest. Thus far the issue was fairly clear and 
fair minded citizens in possession of the facts could arrive 
at a reasonable judgment. But the uncertainties of the min- 
eral holdings were aggravated by the imposition of heavy 
export duties on mineral and other products exported from 
Mexico. Again the government was acting within its legal 
rights, although such action harmed American interests and 
Last of all 
the present government of Mexico is undoubtedly imbued 


may even have been directed against them. 


with radical socialistic principles and is consequently anti- 
capitalistic—which is again a sovereign, if mistaken, pre- 
rogative. 


THE IMMEDIATE ISSUE 


The question presents itself—shall our foreign policy fol- 
low the lines laid down by Mr. Marcy or act vigorously 
to protect American investments? Shall we wait for “a 
denial of justice or a flagrant violation of international law” 
or shall we insist that our “national interests” render in- 
tervention imperative? The situation is a difficult and com 
plicated one, but the proper policy can only be one that 
recognizes the right of a sister republic to determine its 
own internal policies without interference so far as they 
do not infringe accepted principles of international law. 

The Nicaraguan situation is simpler. Large investments 
have been made there by the United Fruit company and 
the government has been loaned money by New York bank- 
ers. In order to assure the service of the debt a high com- 
mission was established at Managua with an American to 
administer the customs duties and another to act as financial 
adviser. The government finances were put in excellent 
order, and were being applied to the payment of the debt 
and the development of the country. Under such circum- 
stances a revolution is highly inconvenient and undesirable, 
and the department of state is invoked to support the ad- 
ministration in office. Since no European government 
threatens the sovereignty of Nicaragua, intervention must 
be defended on some other ground than the Monroe doc- 
trine. Shall we conclude that the flag has followed the 


dollar ? 





That Delayed Revival 


By Justin Wroe Nixon 


E NEED a revival desperately. We need it to 
close up that gap between church pledges and 
current expenses. We need it because our 

evening audience has been getting away from us, preferring 

the brand of religion dispensed by our spiritual competitors 
or the more spicy entertainment of the movies. How won- 
derful it would be to have the pews all filled Sunday nights 
with the police busy keeping the folks in line outside the 
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church. It would send us up to our annual meeting with a 
feeling of pride over ‘a good year.’ It would be a most 
timely preparation for that building campaign which is just 
ahead.” 

Such were the ruminations of the Reverend Leonard 
Park as he looked out one Sunday evening last fall over 
the fair sized crowd which elaborate publicity and a pro- 
gram of ‘special’ numbers had collected together in a lead- 
ing downtown church of Buffalo. 

“We need the revival,” the minister went on thinking to 
himself while the ushers took the offering, “but to save my 
life I don’t see where we are to get it in. As I look over 
our program I cannot find a single date this autumn when 
we could give the Lord continuous audience for more than 
a brief period. We must put on a campaign for that or- 
phanage right away. Then we have to get a committee go- 
ing to raise the deficits for the boards. After that we must 
ring the bell once more and call the flock together and send 
the boys out for the pension fund. It would be pretty tough 
on all these good fellows after they have gone out into the 
byways and compelled the reluctant dollars to come in, 
to say: ‘Boys, you are all miserable sinners. You have done 
many things which you ought not to haye done. You have 
left undone many things which you ought to have done and 
there is no health in you. Come up to the mourners bench 
and repent.’ They are likely to throw a wicked eye at me 
and say, ‘Pastor, how come?’’ 

“I guess we shall have to put that revival off,” Park con- 
tinued. “But January and February are just as busy as 
the fall months. Soon the every-member canvass will be on 
us. After that, Easter and the opening of the golf season, 
and unless the Lord knows how to start qualms of con- 
science out on that third green or along the fairway of the 
river hole our chances of a revival will be all gone until 
about next Thanksgiving. The Lord has certainly got to 
become accustomed to a high-pressure short-season church 
life if he intends to get any revivals into our program.” 


Il. 


On the way home from church the minister was still 
thinking about the revival. He had gone through the serv- 
ice in a rather mechanical way and several of the brethren 
and sisters had told him that the sermon was helpful. But 
he had not felt that his “attractions” had 
brought the revival any nearer. Were the people not al- 
ready drugged with attractions and did not every increase 
in the dose immunize them further against a thoughtful 
appeal? Park had reached the end of a blind alley in his 
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program of 


activities. They did not lead him where he wanted to go— 
to a revival. 

As he sat in his study that night reviewing his situation, 
Park asked himself the simple question, How do revivals 
start? One answer came, almost as soon as the question 
was raised. Revivals in Bible times and in the subsequent 
history of the church had started with a sense of sin, 
Whether it was the preaching of the prophets, of John the 
Baptist, Jesus, Paul, Edwards, Wesley, Finney or Moody, 
the message had been “repent.” But the sense of sin was 
now out of date. Psychology had outlawed it as a phase of 
the inferiority complex. 


Come, fill the Cup, and in the fire of Spring 
Your Winter-garment of Repentance fling. 


The thing to do was to “forget it.” “Think the positive 
thought.” “Keep fit.” Of course, there were still a few 
sins left that perhaps ought to start feelings of remorse 
If a man became a drunkard or a dope fiend or ran off 
with his neighbor’s wife or robbed a bank he would ex- 
perience in some communities a degree of disapprobation 
which he might identify with the wrath of God. But, really, 
sin had been greatly reduced in recent years. It was m 
longer talked of, except when it became a news feature, 
and the devil had practically gone out of business. Even 
the itinerant evangelist whether of the mass-meeting or the 
parlor type had only a few sins left in his repertoire of 
denunciation. After the meeting of a certain drawing-room 
soul specialist, Park asked one of the participants: “What 
sins were attacked?” “Just two,” said the young man, “hav- 
ing a flask on the hip and a flapper on the knee.” As far 
as this expert in regeneration was concerned a man might 
be a labor-baiter, and a jingo; he might hate the “Japs’ 
and despise the “niggers,” he might be deaf, dumb and 
blind in the presence of graft in the politics of his city and 
still be not only a good American but a good Christian. 
Park himself had no technique for arousing a feeling of 
personal guilt over these larger and more devastating group 
sins. He had thought the war would bring people to 4 
sense of sin but when the conflict came all the sinners had 
moved to Germany. Now, everyone had forgotten the war 
except the gold star mothers. When he preached on the 
world court his crowd left him. “I know what will bring 
them back,” he said to himself, as he announced two sub- 
jects: “Is Aimee Guilty?” and “The Bier of Valentino.’ 
His curious listeners came back with a bang, jamming the 
aisles. But no repentance and no revival. If Park only had 
a hell to save people from. The Old timers did have. But 
where is any hell now half as realistic as that ancient fire 
and brimstone cauldron of the damned? Park did not know. 
Another characteristic of past revivals was that they 
started with a fresh sense of God. When Park thought of 
that his heart leaped. His own personal need was a new 
experience of God. There was the crux of the whole situa 
tion. If he could only find God. Again it was the psy 
chologists who had taken away his Lord. As a substitute 
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for God they had left him the Brocken shadow cast on a 
cosmic screen of his own unsatisfied desires, an infantile 
Father-image, transferred to a ghostly world. The loving 
mystery of the skies, of sunsets and dawns was merely the 
achievement of his own peregrinating ego as it wandered 
about distributing cheer and beauty in the cold spaces be- 
tween the stars. God was as out of date as the sense of sin. 

The psychologists alone would not have bothered Park 
very much. Atheism was an old theory. The race shoots 
sato a pocket of atheism once in awhile when it feels that 
the bottom is falling out of everything, just as an aviator 
fies into a pocket of air. Doubt was salutary anyhow, it 
froze out superstitions and protected abiding aspirations 
against noxious growths. The primary fact, of course, was 
that Park was a religious man. He could no more get away 
from the massive religious experience of mankind—partic- 
ularly from those elements which had been verified in his 
own life—than he could from his experience of human love 
and beauty. Since with him a dose of mescal was no sub- 
stitute for the “Lines Written above Tintern Abbey,” he 
was not inclined to believe that a tank of nitrous oxide 
gas could take the place of the Lord’s prayer. The last 
word on the validity of religious experience would not be 
said by experimental psychology. 

No, the psychologists would not have worried Park if 
the churches had not proved that they were right. At any 
rate many churches prospered famously with only an at- 
tenuated sense of the divine. Given the powerful thrust 
f tradition, the spur of denominational pride and ecclesias- 
tical preferment, the leadership of a sure-fire money and 
members producer, the esprit de corps of a husky crowd 
of likable fellows and the Celestial Honorary Chairman- 
ship might be a matter of indifference. The meaning of the 
process was not clear to the churches as yet, but the revela- 
tion could not be indefinitely delayed. They were ac- 
customed to quotas of money to be raised. Now the denomi- 
nations were flirting with quotas of souls to be added. They 
did not quite dare to do it yet. It seemed too much like 
forcing the hand of the Almighty. But it would probably 
come in time and there would be “experts” who could tell 
the churches how to secure mass production of the saved. 

Park himself had learned the game. He was nothing if 
not efficient. He had figured out the cost of the church per 
capita for every attendant at every service. He grabbed 
eagerly every idea his business men offered which con- 
tributed to economy in the distribution of religion. Every 
day in every way his publicity got better and better. By 
newspaper copy, the radio, and personal correspondence he 
impinged upon the community mind. The more subtle 
methods were the human interest stories in which he and 
his church were mentioned incidentally. He had discovered 
that modern business technique, publicity, pastoral organ- 


zation and ready, attractive speech would put the church 
across, 


There were times, of course, when he had his qualms. 
Che concern of ecclesiastical officials for a vast program 
Of activities at the very hour when the practice of prayer 
wae dying out in the heart of the church seemed to him 
a kind of ghastly sacrilege. It was too much like ordering 
charges on the battlefield so that the soldiers would not 
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know that the commander-in-chief had just been shot. The 
world at large, however, did not seem particularly con- 
cerned. On the contrary, there appeared to be little or noth- 
ing for God to do. Hell was gone and efficiency would run 
the church, God or no God. If the biochemists would find 
a remedy for cancer and the hygienists prevent hardening 
of the arteries we would be near the acme of wellbeing in 
an age whose other name was comfort. Then if we could 
only forget our puritan ancestry and adopt the attitudes of 
a Japanese estheticism in our sex life, we would get rid 
of our repressions and wipe out nervous diseases at one 
stroke. Even prohibition could hardly delay the coming of 
a secular millennium. As one employer said, “The law is 
working just right. I can get the stuff and my men can’t.” 

Fortunately for Park, when the situation seemed most 
critical he found unexpected allies. Religion, having lost 
its historic function, which related to sin and salvation, was 
discovered to be good for business. It was better than a 
burglar alarm on a bank vault for it prevented both robbery 
and the depreciation of securities. The genius who made this 
discovery said that some of the respect which business men 
paid to the tariff really belonged to God and that the 
churches were almost as essential to prosperity as the 
Federal reserve bank. 

This was a new idea to the minister. Niagara power fried 
the bacon for his breakfast and many a time he had chuckled 
over the fact that the moonlit cascade was at last compelled 
to do some useful work. But it had never occurred to him 
that the sevenfold amen might make the crowd gather 
round the ticker and that the pastoral prayer might find 
its ultimate justification in a bull market. 

By this time Park was tired hunting down all these alley- 
ways of thought for his revival, and he knew he must go to 
sleep. He fingered for a moment the advertisement of a 
corporation which he had brought from the office. It was 
the last word in large scale finance, contemplating a vast 
issue of bonds and stocks, preferred and common. “It is 
business that is on the make in this age,” thought the 
preacher, “not religion.” He crawled into bed and fell 
asleep, and as he slept he dreamed. 


ITT. 


In this dream of dreams, as Park called it afterwards 
because of its effect upon his thinking, he found himself 
reading the prospectus of a giant industry, one of the new 
vertical trusts which had become popular during the first 
quarter of the 20th century. The “announcement extraordin- 
ary” contained in this document was “the consolidation of 
‘the Church’ with the “General Prosperity Corporation.’ ” 
A publicity expert went on to describe the nature and value 
of the consolidation in a brilliantly plausible manner. 

“It is true,” the prospectus read, “that in the original 
charter of ‘the Church’ it was provided that men should 
‘render unto Caesar the things which are Caesar’s and unto 
God the things which are Goa’s.’ But since God has be- 
come difficult to find while Caesar is on the spot we have 
been able to get a decree that the entire assets of ‘the 
Church’ shall be turned over to Caesar ‘in trust.’ So we 
have felt at liberty in the interest of economy and efficiency 
to distribute the functions of ‘the Church’ among the various 
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divisions of our business. The entertainment function goes 
to the movies, the theatres and the clubs where it naturally 
belongs in an age of specialization. The benevolences of 
‘the Church’ will be cared for by organized philanthropy. 

“The function of ethical teaching has been more difficult 
to distribute, but we have turned over the ethics of business 
to our commercial bodies; the ethics of international rela- 
tions to our section of international bankers; the ethics of 
sex to our psychiatric clinics which will tell us how we dare 
to be without hurting ourselves. 

“The worship function of ‘the Church’ will be distributed 
widely throughout our business. In connection with banks, 
department stores, theatres and golf clubs, small chapels 
will be erected where those who still desire to worship may 
do so. We have the new slogan all ready, ‘worship while 
you wait.’ There will be vast economy in this plan because 
all church sites and structures may be used at once by other 
sections of our business while the little chapels will be built 
into waste space. 

“As for the clergy, they will continue for the most part 
at their usual occupations. For a long time they have 
furnished the appropriate window dressing for our philan- 
thropies and have rendered heroic service as sandwich men 
for every good cause. As it was, our ‘causes’ had come to 
occupy practically every available Sunday so that the former 
function of the clergy as public teachers of religion had 
gradually atrophied. Marriages and funerals will remain 
with the clergy for the time being but as soon as our stock- 
holders will permit and as the number of the clergy declines, 
we shall turn over marriages to our Association of City 
Clerks and funerals to National Crematories, Inc.” 

Park was tremendously curious to see what had happened 
to the figure of Jesus in this great liquidation of “the 
Church.” He turned over the pages of the pamphlet until 
he came to the portion which dealt with the big men of the 
General Prosperity corporation. There he found a picture 
of the Master. The gospel portrait had been mutilated but 
modern biographical plastic surgery had done wonders. 


Jesus had been built up into the figure of a super-salesman, 


“the original organizer of ‘G. P. C.’”’ He was on his way 
to becoming the biggest man in Palestine, president of the 
Sanhedrin or procurator—when something slipped. The 
great sales campaign went to pieces. The salesmen struck 
for an immediate division of the surplus. The task of the 
biographical romancers here became very difficult. The 
episode of the cross was a poser. It ought to have been cut 
out and the curtain rung down on the career of Jesus just 
after the feeding of the five thousand with the crowd on 
the way to make him king. 

Practical men realized that there was a deep seated con- 
tradiction between the religion of a cross and a religion 
which was always safe for prosperity. The corporation, 
accordingly, was active in replacing the cross on the churches 
with its own symbol. The symbol of the giant trust was a 
melon. There were melons everywhere. The dream world 
was swarming with melons which seemed to be pouring 
out of a huge hopper. 


IV. 


When Park drove down to his office the next morning 
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the spell of his dream was still upon him. He had starteq 
out in his thinking the night before looking for a revival 
His search had brought him a phantasmic drama portray. 
ing the “liquidation” of the church. What did the dream 
mean? 

It meant, of course, that the church which lived merely 
by being “promoted” was doomed... That conviction stood 
out in Park’s mind with startling clearness. Such a church 
might appear to succeed, rendering an assorted lot of sery. 
ices to the community. But if it succeeded it would be no 
longer a church. If it escaped being a philanthropy it would 
be a club. It would probably fail, for it was exposed on 
every side to the competition of tax-supported and profit- 
making institutions and the more exclusive social interests 
of a class-conscious society. The same efficiency that now 
operated a “promoted” church would one day distribute its 
duplicating functions. The digitalis of “novelties” might 
postpone but could not prevent its ultimate dissolution. 

But how had the church come to such a pass? What 
had happened to it? Did the dream hold the secret of that 
spiritual malady which had set him on the hunt for a “re- 
vival”? 

Park knew enough of dream psychology to be aware that 
the secret, if any, lay within the symbolism. The most 
grotesque symbols had been the “melons” pouring in a 
yellow flood out of some great machine. At once Park was 
on the clue. His dream had been a protest gainst his 
machine-made life, his life and the life of every man. 
the machines with their handmaids, “organization” 
“efficiency,” were the rulers, the Caesars, of their 
They promised and could deliver “melons,” fabulous ma- 
terial gifts to man and his institutions—the church among 
the rest—if man would only consent to be mechanized. Man 
had consented. The church had consented. Mechanization 
had come. The machine and its correlates had gradually 
changed Park from a teacher of truth into a manipulator 
of activities. It had made a church which was very bus) 
but which no longer knew what its business was. And 
when the minister in revolt at last found his voice in a 
cry for a “revival” it was to discover that man the machine 
needed tinkering, adjustment, not repentance, while God 
was as useless for the purposes of a mechanized world as a 
prayer-book for regulating steam-pressure in an engine. 

Park saw his revival now in a vaster perspective. The 
change in religion for which he longed would be a dispensa- 
tion of grace. It would be also an evolution of culture. 
Man had been an animal. He was now a mechanism 
tortured by the friction of animistic memories. Full human- 
ism, the flowering of man as divine, was yet to come. 

Upon his arrival at his office Park paused for a moment 
in the auditorium of the church and sat down in one of the 
rear seats. The organist was practising upon his instru- 
ment and the air was filled with the soft music of Palestrina 
The thirsty soul of the minister drank in a message of 
aspiration, of undying hope, of a glory and a_ beauty 
visioned only in rare moments. Suddenly he realized that 
he was not alone. A visitor had slipped into the pew with 
him. It was Man. Man, the solitary, crawling over this 
speck of dust during an interval of cosmic time, was look- 
ing for his Companion. Man, dried and flattened by the 
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oressure of mechanical forces, was searching for full per- 
sonalit). Man, wanting nothing so much as to worship, was 
seeking to give himself to a Best that was ever within yet 
ever beyond him. 

The heart of Leonard Park warmed toward his visitor. 
“You have come in te worship?” he inquired. “Yes,” was 
the answer, and the stranger added, wistfully, “I want to 
know—.” A youthful voice called into the auditorium, “Dr. 
Park, come and see the new addressograph operate, and 


don’t forget the board meeting at eleven and your talk at 
Rotary this noon.” The minister turned regretfully to his 
neighbor in the pew and said, “You see I am very busy 
today, but tomorrow . . .” 

But tomorrow will Man still be waiting in the pew? Or 
will he have fared forth on one of his age-long pilgrimages 
to find another shrine, not quite so busy, where he may 
learn to know the meaning of his life and the object of his 
worship ? 


The Growth of a Soul 


By Winifred L. Chappell 


IV. Artistic Nature 


RACE SCRIBNER longed for beauty and loved 
the bits of it that fell within her experience. 


And now I want to tell you how much I love the 
good “Red Earth,” all the more that it is so absolutely new 
to me, even the publisher is a new, unknown name to me, a 
beautiful surprise all the way around. I love it. I was never 
born for a propagandist, as I have long recognized, but for 
some kind of a literary person. It is to all this realm that my 
real self warms up—the other was secondary. All this re- 
formism leaves me somewhat cold lately, and I find myself 
rebelling against all this drabness and longing for beauty 
and expression. These bits of poems catch and hold my 


moods, as in a net from which I cannot escape. 


Describing an ‘at home’: 


lo so crave a little beauty and fellowship—how wicked it 
in a world where there are such possibilities of both 
to have to go through life with so little of either! The one 
outstanding thing I remember was a woman in an exquisitely 
beautiful gown—not frumpy and bothersome with frills but a 
straight crepey thing of a marvelous color, something darker 
than lavender—a woman with black hair and eyes, and with 
that gown, black footwear, and a chain of green beads falling 
to her waist. As simple as a Grecian picture—she came 
in, took a seat near a table with a lavender shaded light, and 
reached for a three-globed crystal darting opalescent lights— 
well, it's a long time since I’ve seen anything so satisfying 
to beauty-starved senses. 


She was always looking for artistic tea rooms. “Like 


animals at a trough,” she described popular eating 
places. 


Found a nice little dining room tonight, near the Green 
Gate, one of those odd places under a tree in the back yard 
with a dirt floor, rough whitewashed fences around, bare 
tables, etc., and a good fifty cent dinner. 


Last evening I had dinner with H—— and her husband, 
and she had over for dinner one of her western friends, here 
studying music, a teacher in the University of Oregon. A 
most attractive and charming girl with an extraordinarily 
good voice. Whenever I get a glimpse of that kind of culture 
and development, I nearly go wild with rebellion. All this 
dry economic stuff seems so sordid and unattractive. There 
ought to be some way of mixing things up a bit, instead of 


condemning certain ones of us to separation forever from 
all that side of life. 


I succumbed and got a dark blue crepe de chine, which is 


a miracle for style. Solid color, no trimming except some 
loops of the same stuff and all graceful lines. . . It is so 
seldom that a dress like that comes across one’s vision. . . a 
good heavy piece of material, and thank heaven, no colors 
daubed in it. 


Of an old room on Beacon hill, Boston, where she 
lived: 


I can’t tell you how I love the glint of early morning sun- 
shine on the ivy covered wall opposite one of my windows 
or the pale gold light of the morning on the tops of the 
houses and the river from my other window. 


Of an apartment in New York where she lived with 
others : 


But the minute I landed in tiis apartment, I felt that 
subtle atmosphere that I love and fear. The pictures on the 
wall have that indefinable something which marks the owners 
as artists. The books I have revelled in such time as I have 
had free—books on art, music, plays, from the French and 
others, James Stephens’ poetry (I swallowed two volumes of 
it before getting out of bed Sunday morning) ‘Fiona Macleod’ 
whose books I have wanted to get my mitts on for several 
years now. And a stack of prints—Winold Reiss, and others 
—the whole thing breathing that pagan atmosphere, which 
somehow or other, fascinating as it is, I fear because it seems 
to move outside the greater realities of life. 


I could hardly sleep at all Saturday night though I had 
been up since five in the morning—it was so exciting to land 
right in such an atmosphere the minute I set foot in New 
York, for that is exactly what New York has always stood 
for to me. As I pawed over the stack of prints and peeped 
into the books that midnight hour I wondered whether the 
men who lived there became perhaps so wrapped up in the 
turn of a phrase in a book of poetry, the rhythm of a line in 
a drawing, that they missed some of the sterner things of 
life, or shut them out completely. And then the soldier 
uniform hanging on the back of a chair rebuked me. What- 
ever may have been the life, strenuous, or dilettante, that they 
lived in these rooms, they are now facing some grim busi- 
ness. 


V. Social Protest 


OT ALONE FOR HERSELF did she desire 
beauty. She was consumed by a passion that 
all might share not only in the abundant ma- 
terial resources of the earth, but in life’s higher values 
as well. The desire was basic in her constant protest 
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against misery and inequality and injustice. “Think of 
the life we might live on this planet with a little better 
economic foundation, a little less slavery to bread and 
butter needs.” The protest was far more than a thing 
of the emotions; it was an intelligent appraisement of 
life and an imaginative putting of herself into miserable 
situations that do as a matter of fact actually exist. 


I am always looking for a bit of genuine gaiety and light- 
ness in life, and always finding instead nothing but sordid 
struggle in hideous conditions. Only last week I went down 
to the Village expecting to find a pert up-and-coming seam- 
stress, doing the thing partly for the fun of it, lured there by 
a little announcement bearing the legend, “If you don’t think 
that clothes count, just try walking down Fifth avenue with- 
out any,” and illustrated in black silhouette was a lady 
clothed in a hand bag and parasol ambling down the street 
In view of this, I thought to find a little artistry, a little 
freedom and some gaiety connected with the job. And I 
found a hard-pressed young woman with a husband out of 
work and a baby on her hands nearly driving her frantic while 
she tried to squeeze a living out of her meagre sewing 
ability—living in bare rooms, with a few sticks of furniture 
and a radical book or two from the public library. I can 
echo heartily the naive remark of a young landlady I had last 
year, up against the same circumstances, “Oh, I never thought 
life would be like this!” 


But the one thing that I cannot stand to see is a 
neglected child—it is then that I understand how the English 
suffragists felt when they went about like tigresses slashing 
pictures, burning buildings—I could do the same when I 
see an uncared-for child. It's the one outrage that seems to 
me unbearable 


VI. Grace Scribner and the War 
ER SENSITIVENESS to the “spiritual at- 
mosphere ” of the world, with everyone hating 
everyone else, made the war a tragedy to her. 


As I told you, I long ago lost the power to follow with 
my feelings the detailed progress of the war. It seemed to 
me the only thing was simply to endure it until they were 
through and then to pick up what was left and go on as best 
we may. 


Now as I look back I wonder that I could have been so 
indifferent to the several hig battles. To me it was one long 
unbroken confused bloodiness 


Have just been down to dinner and have heard well-fed 
prosperous old dames saying with clenched teeth that they'd 
starve every man, woman, and child in Germany. I came up 
boiling with rage and ready to fall into a fit of bawling but 
realized that that would not feed any German or help anyone 
else. I suppose we must school ourselves to listen to that 
kind of talk without blowing up 


Don’t you wonder how we can go on picnicking on the 
rocks, and smiling and having a good time and enjoying our 
work and thinking ahead, how can we with that horrible thing 
going on over there? It is beyond all bearing that we can 
stand it and keep our minds and not go insane. It would do 
us all credit if we should go staring mad 


She called herself a pacifist: 


Isn't it queer the way you can tell a pacifist by the way he 
hates the war? Arnold Bennett, in “The Pretty Lady,” tells 
of the hospital committee in London, the way they were 
planning and supervising from London the work of a hospital 
in France, and saying while these nice genteel people were 


gathered there, correctly plunged in ‘war work’ that in France 
in the hospital they were wearily cutting off arms and legs 
and carrying them out by buckets full. But it will be Jog 
to many who read it—they will never know the rebellion oj 
soul behind that. We thorough-going ones are the only ong 
that know the conflict and the absolute hatred of it. 


She allied herself with groups that were urging a 
clearer declaration of war aims: 


As for the present horrible situation—the allies are no} 
blameless—we are becoming dulled with every extra month 
to the blame that attaches to the allies. . . They have no 
repudiated the secret treaties, they have not repudiated the 
Paris economic conference—their millionaires are even now 
organizing to get the trade of the world and you may be sure 
the Germans know it. For months we have agitated for a 
clear statement of war aims from the English and French and 
we have not yet got it. And the drive comes on and every. 
body forgets the diplomatic blunder in the tension caused by 
the slaughter. So there you are. 


She was no utopian dreamer, divorced from the 
necessities of a situation in which the people found 
themselves involved against their will: 


As for following Wilson's leadership, really it seems to me 
that there is one thing I have learned, and that is that you 
can’t follow anybody completely. I could not then and could 
not now follow him in leading into the war, but I can and will 
follow him as he finds his way through it—we’re in it and he 
is the only one to follow. . . Because I admire and agree 
whole-heartedly with Wilson’s present policy is no sign | 
have to tie up with him permanently—if anyone else ap- 
pears who can do the job better, or if he reverses himself and 
does not stick to his present high aims, it’s time to throw 
him over and take out at the same time your extra kick for 
past offences. 


And within a year: 


It never occurred to me in the early days of the peace con- 
ference that we would get anything but a miserable com- 
promise, but I am almost unable to grasp the fact that in 
spite of all Wilson’s wordy idealism, we have got not evena 
messy compromise—not even an attempt at it, nothing but an 
old diplomatic peace, with a new alliance of power. 


She struggled to define for herself an ethical position 


I was sure a while back that I should be a C. O. Now! 
don’t know where I would draw the line. Draw it I surely 
would at killing, but beyond that I do not know. Ambulance 
work, Y. M. C. A., Red Cross, I’d do some of it I suppose. 


I am all stirred up over it once more and today I wonder 
drearily whether those unfortunates who, like myself, cannot 
be absolutely dogmatic on one side or the other, who have 
gone through these upheavals with every turn of affairs, add 
anything to the solution by all our strivings and mental 
sufferings. . . I have thought for months that either I did 
not have the mental capacity to arrive at any place of con- 
viction or else my convictions have all been killed, for I am 
really not doing any thinking and have not for weeks on the 
war. I can’t think about it. One simply goes around ina 
circle until it is simply maddening. 


I am inconceivably comforted by that news of Jane Addams 
If she too is torn between the same emotions, and if she too 
feels the impulse to come right out and speak her mind, and 
yet holds her peace, that is a comfort to the rest of us. . . And 
yet at the same time I wonder if either she or the Chief or 
someone else whom we all trusted should come out and make 
the stand, how many of us would instantly spring up and fel- 
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iow! I wonder! Yet again—here is a letter today appealing 
for help to back up Wilson in his principles—comes from an 
obscure source, but says there is a reason to fear that Wilson 
feels he cannot get the support of his principles and policies 
that they must have to carry them through, and may have to 
retrench. If he needs help, surely our duty would be clear. 
We are all so scattered and helpless! There would be a great 
‘oh for the church—why isn’t there leadership in the federal 
council? 


I know exactly how you felt about the C. O. getting re- 
lease from perplexities by going to jail. It is a cheap way to 
get out of this mental torture. I don’t admire it. We've got 
to be smart enough to stay out and face the thing through 


step by step. That’s the hard way. 
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I ran into M——, the other preacher who was not going 
to register, you remember, one day at the Rand school lunch 
room, and he told me that they had not yet decided whether 
they would register, but probably would, since they could not 
get enough to stand with them. I could not help but be a 
little exultant that even they, extreme as they are, were not 
settling it absolutely on the basis of unshakable conviction 
and conscience, but had to consider what would do the most 
good. Once you admit that, then you must make allowance 
for anyone who draws the line where he thinks he can do the 
most good, and his line may be a long way behind yours. 


Another instalment of “The Growth of a Soul,” based 
on the letters of Grace Scribner, will appear in the next 
issue. 


British Table Talk 


London, February 18. 
f WAS JULIUS CAESAR, I think, who first gave these 
islands their reputation for fogs. During last week at 
least we lived up to our reputation. Day after day London 
was wrapped in a blanket of fog; for once the channel steamers 
were unable to sail; the Thames was blocked with craft of all 
kinds; the railways were running what is politely 
called a “fog service’—there are churches which 
might be said to hold “fog services’”—the loss to 


The Fog 


has been serious; the loss in human life cannot be meas- 


trade 
ured, but influenza in alliance with fog has brought many to 
Seldom in February have we had such a season, but 
as I write the sun is shining. And though in the revised prayer 
book the name of St. Valentine is omitted from the list of 


the grave. 


saints, his day has come and we shall still think of February 14 
as the first signal of the spring. 
+ * 

The Naval 
Race 

There has been time now to estimate the welcome which has 
been given or withheld when the proposals of President Cool 
idge were reported. So far as I can judge, the weight of Brit- 
h opinion is on the side of the proposed conference. France 
and Italy, however, appear to have politely declined the offer 
of the President. One of our great dailies, after a caustic 
analysis of the French answer, and a plea for the acceptance 
of the offer to call off the race, ended by saying that it is to the 
credit of the U. S. A. to make the offer since it was itself a 
certain winner. It seems necessary to some that we should 
wait till we hear what is done at the Geneva conference which 
is due next month. There will come a time, let us hope, when 
all armaments—land, sea and air—will come under review at one 
and the same moment, but meanwhile the proposal of the Presi- 
lent should be treated, as indeed it is treated here, with great 
respect. It may not lead us to the last step on the perilous jour- 
ney to peace, but we should be thankful if the next step is indi- 
cated, and we find it possible. 

7. 


The “Dole” 


No more clever nickname, and never one more misleading, 
was ever given than the title of the “Dole.” 
America, I met continually with friends who seriously thought 
that multitudes of English workers were kept on public funds. 


When I was in 


Was not the distribution called the “Dole’? A committee 
on unemployment insurance has just made its report. Upon it 
were members of all the political parties. The report was unan- 


imous. The fund for dealing with unemployment insurance has 
had to borrow from the state; before the coal dispute its debt 
was £7,000,000, now it is £14,000,000—a large sum but one 
which can readily be paid back. “The question-begging nick- 
The 
fund has almost paid its way on the basis of an insurance soci- 


name ‘dole’ ought to be dropped,” the Spectator urges. 
ety. Towards the fund workmen contribute something, the 
employer something, and the state something. But by calling 
it “dole,” the suspicion has been spread abroad that the whole 
thing is like poor relief or soup-kitchens. 

. * . 


Party Funds 

Lord Rosebery, who was once prime minister of England, 
1892-1895, and is still living in a retirement from which he 
seldom speaks, has written a letter to the Times inquiring what 
was the source of the Lloyd-George fund. My readers will re- 
member that since the days of the coalition government there 
has been a fund in the keeping of Mr. Lloyd-George. The an- 
swer is of course that it was raised just as other party funds 
have been raised, when others, including Lord Rosebery, were 
prime ministers. There is no traffic in honors. Of course not! 
But by a strange coincidence some man is moved to give gen- 
erously to a party, and at the same time the patronage secretary 
of the treasury becomes very conscious of that man’s fitness to 
be honored by a title. 


party can plead to be guiltless. 


The whole process is detestable. No 
The utmost that can be said 
is that generally there has been some definite political service in 
addition to the gift of money. 


7 


A London 
Campaign 

On Monday evening those of us who were campaigning in 
the London colleges met together at All Hallows, Lombard 
street. The bishop of Manchester presided and led us in our 
intercessions, reading for our guidance the story of the call 
of Isaiah and other scriptures. 
adventure of the Student 
shrinks from adventures. At other times central meetings have 
been held for students from all the colleges. This week we 
have tried to secure a hearing at the same time in each college 


The campaign has been a new 


Christian movement, which never 


and training school. Audiences have varied from 300 in one 


to five in another. But an attempt has been made to do a 
more intensive work than can be done in a central mission, 
and in each center three or more meetings have been held. Mr. 
Studdert Kennedy, for example, has been to the London school 


of economics, and Dr. Glover to East London. One speaker 
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of great experience warned his fellow campaigners not to think 
of youth as a period of radiance. He declared that if there 
were such a period, it must be sought in old age; youth in so- 
ciety might be hilarious, but in the secret of his own heart he 
was profoundly troubled. Among the campaigners were men 
of every school within the church, and I wondered if anywhere 
there is such good fellowship as in the service of youth. Here 
at least it is possible for fellow Christians to unite, and they 
need not sing the words on which a satirical writer paraphrased 
an ancient: 


“O ye'll tak’ the high church, 
And I'll tak’ the low church, 
And I'll be in heaven before ye. . . . 


In the college at which I have been speaking there were in our 
meetings not only Anglicans and free churchmen, but even 
Catholics. There is to be a follow-up campaign, and something 
of far-reaching moment we believe will follow from the “Re- 
ligion and Life” campaign. 
* 
And So Forth 
Our postmaster general spoke uncommonly foolish words last 
week concerning the fate of those who might seek to hinder 
soldiers in their military duties; he spoke of their being shot 
and so forth. His words were so phrased that they might 
easily be misunderstood as an attack upon all pacifist propa- 
ganda. The labor members of the house showed their indigna- 


tion in the house of commons Father Ronald Knox has 
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written another detective story, “The Three Taps.” It is read- 
able and ingenious, but one wishes that sometimes one might be 
free from his commendations of Rome. There emerge in the 
course of the book various delightful Romans ; this is very well: 
but always there is the comparison, explicit or implicit, with the 
Anglicans and others. And the story leaves the reader at the 
last with a profound admiration of the ethical standards of 
Rome, and with a sense of relief that the half-a-million pounds 
at stake should fall to its bishop for his (and not for others) 
use. .. . We have had to mourn several serious accidents on 
our railways lately. For several years we had almost complete 
immunity from serious accidents; but this week at Hull two 
expresses ran into each other, ten passengers were killed, and 
many injured. ... The new prayer book continues to be in great 
demand. Father Knox had a jesting and rather foolish article 
on the new calendar of saints. Mr. Lynd has criticized from 
another angle the purely literary quality of the new book: he 
cannot conceive how anyone could wish for another passage 
to be read over his beloved than the 15th chapter of I Corin- 
thians. “When this corruption shall have put on incorruption”— 
they are most comfortable words. From the free church side 
Mr. Harold E. Brierley has written of the new book in terms 
of cordial praise. . The accounts of the French mutiny dur- 
ing the war have been published abroad in Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s book; it has come as a surprise and a shock to most 
readers to learn how near the French were to utter disaster, 
and what a terrible price had to be paid by others. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


The Religion Of and About Jesus 


The Story of Jesus, by Benjamin H’. Bacon. The Century Com- 
pany, $2.50. 

ROFESSOR BACON’S new “Story of Jesus,” like his 

“Apostolic Message” published about two years ago, 

combines to an almost startling degree the scholarship of 
a textual and historical critic who handles the New Testament 
records with a freedom completely divorced from the bibliolo- 
try of an earlier time, and the theological conservatism of one 
who holds that blood atonement is of the essence of Christian- 
ity. The distinction which Harnack made fifteen or twenty 
years ago between the religion of Jesus and the religion about 
Jesus has suggested to some a simplification of Christianity 
which, in Professor Bacon’s mind, goes beyond the facts. To 
find in the synoptic gospels an emphasis upon ethical and social 
attitudes and to find in the Pauline theology a developed Chris- 
telogy and a religion of atonement and redemption, and to 
identify the former with the religion which Jesus personally 
believed, practiced and taught and to account for the latter as 
an accretion and corruption of Christianity, may be a comfort- 
ing suggestion in an age which spurns theology but appreciates 
social ethics. 

But this distinction sounds simpler than it is, owing to the 
fact that we have no direct and uncolored presentation of the 
mind of Christ. The moment New Testament scholarship 
begins to state the result of its analysis of the synoptic gospels 
it becomes apparent that, indispensable as these are, they are 
by no means primary documents from which texts can be 
drawn at random and pieced together to make a perfect picture 
of the religion of Jesus. The epistles of Paul are better au- 
thenticated than the gospels. As Old Testament scholars have 


found firmer ground for knowledge in the dated and named 
writings of the prophets beginning with Amos than in anony- 
mous historical writings which profess an earlier origin, so 
New Testament scholars must be less indifferent to the “his- 
torically vindicated witness of the spirit” in Paul’s well authen- 
ticated letters in comparison with “the story of the sayings and 
doings of Jesus collected by unknown compilers at an unknown 
later date.” 

Pursuing this idea Professor Bacon gives a long chapter on 
the sources of the gospels, emphasizing the lack of any present 
basis of certainty that we can get from them an authoritative 
statement of the religion of Jesus. We know the religion of 
Jesus only as we know it in and through Paul’s religion about 
Jesus. It is the cross and the resurrection which make the 
difference between Christianity on the one hand and Ebionism 
and reformed Judaism on the other. The latter is a hypothet- 
ical reconstruction of the religion of Jesus up to the last week. 
However unpalatable the Pauline theology may be to modern 
thinkers, and however much they may deplore the theological 
disputes for which they hold it largely responsible, the escape 
does not lie in falling back on the ethics of Jesus as presented 
in the synoptics. It lies rather in realizing that, while Paul 
gives us the earliest interpretation of a religion both of and 
about Jesus, his doctrinal statement was not intended, even by 
him, to be of permanent and universal obligation. Moreover, 
even if we had a perfectly objective account of the religion of 
Jesus, that would become for us a religion of authority, as 
Jesus apparently never intended it to be. It is far better to 
have an interpretation which is frankly a variable and individ- 
ual religion of the spirit. 

This interesting paradox deserves more extended considera- 
tion than it can receive here. I merely call attention to the 
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piquancy of the suggestion that the Pauline theology represents 
a religion of the spirit, while the synoptic ethical religion of 
Jesus would present a religion of authority, and suggest a 
query as to whether Paul did actually consider that his state- 
ments of Christian doctrine had only a limited validity and 
might, from time to time, be replaced by others. 

The cross and the resurrection are central in Professor 
Bacon’s understanding of Christianity. A religion must be 
good news, not merely good advice. It deals not with what man 
is to do, but with what God has done and may be expected to 
do for man. “That is Paulism, if you will. But historically 
and logically also that is Christianity.” This stress upon the 
testimony of the church as to the nature of Christianity and 
the teachings of Jesus, in comparison with the lower evidential 
value of those records which are naively supposed to antedate 
the accretions or alterations which may have occurred even in 
the apostolic age, explains, if it does not entirely justify, the 
inclusion of the final chapter on “the beginning of the church,” 
which would otherwise not legitimately be a part—and, in any 
case, I think, is not an integral part—of the story of Jesus. 


CORRES P 
Worship for Children 


Epitok THe CrrRisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I heartily agree with the letter about the child's church 
by Frank M. McKibben in the January 6 issue. When churches 
and ministers have failed as consistently as they have for as 
long a period as they have in getting children to attend the 
adult service of worship, it is time to revise our thinking on the 
subject, with a view toward expending energy in more profitable 
ways. Mr. Miller’s suggestion of using pictures is so helpful 
I am impelled to tell of the methods we are using. The difficulty 
of conducting graded worship services in most churches is the 
difficulty of leadership. In only a few large churches is it pos- 
sible to have a trained religious educator to conduct a junior 
church at the same time that the adults are worshiping. The so- 
called worship services of the ordinary church school are often 
anything but worshipful. 

In our church the pastor conducts the junior worship service 
as a regular part of the church school program. The order of 
service is printed on the calendar and as much care used to make 
ita real worship service for juniors, as is used to make the adult 
service helpful for adults. The junior service is as much 
church” as is the service for older people. A few adults attend 
the junior service, and a few children attend the adult service. 
hey are welcomed, but no great amount of energy is expended 
in urging them to come. We attempt to solve the problem of 
getting the young people started in the adult service by giving 
them something to do in the service. Our choir is made up 
almost exclusively of high school students. 


Cleveland, O. Kirk M. Dewey. 
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The bold treatment of the synoptic gospels and the analysis 
of them into their elements and sources wil! be of inestimable 
value to those who have not yet learned to handle them as his- 
torical documents to be investigated and given a degree of 
credence proportionate to the facts of their origin. It may 
shock some to hear an opinion with reference to the crucifixion 
that the apologetic of the synoptics “demands that Jesus should 
have foreseen all, deliberately choosing his fate. Paul, contrari- 
wise, declares frankly and explicitly that Jesus could not avoid 
it. He did not have his own way. He submitted to God’s way.” 
On this issue between Paul and the synoptics, as on the whole 
matter of atonement and redemption, Bacon follows Paul. 
characteristics of Prof. Bacon’s treatment are, then, an empha- 
sis upon the testimony of Paul, and an insistence upon a theol- 
ogy of the atonement as a vital part of the gospel, while the 
almost complete absence of more than the most casual reference 
to the background of social and religious conditions in which 
Jesus lived leaves the picture detached and suspended in an his- 
WuNFRED Ernest GARRISON. 


The 


torical vacuum. 


ONDENCE 


Aids to Prayer 
Epitor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: Recently I heard it said that Professor Glenn Clark's 
method of prayer, set forth in the “Soul’s Sincere Desire,” was 
too mechanical. This comment has led me to search my own 
experience and to discover that I, too, best obtain spiritual re- 
sults by stereotyped means. And why, since machinery of 
some sort is universally used to attain significant ends, and we 
find Dickens gracing his desk with small china dogs to enable 
himself to write, and Kant seeking an unobstructed view of his 
familiar tower in order to think, should we despise certain aids 
to prayer on the ground that they are mechanical? Like many 
another, I have succeeded in driving and keeping away some 
anxious or evil thought by constant repetition of biblical prom- 
ises, until I feel such words as “who healeth all thy diseases,” 
“who crowneth thee with loving kindness,” singing like a tune 
at the back of my mind to the evident increase of energy, holi 
ness and joy. Surely repetitions are not always vain, as the 
regenerating potency of the Episcopal litany, the Hindu’s Om, 
Coué’s “Day by day,” the Roman Catholic’s rosary and the 
Christian Scientist’s affirmations amply testify. 

But I have found another way of stimulating the sense of the 
unseen, not, I believe, so common as the use of verbal repetition. 
It is easier for me to fulfill in hour of gloom “the deed in hour 
of insight willed” than it is to restore the hour of insight. 
Ability to pray often fails me when I need it most. 
weariness, worry, illness, disappointment, pride, resentment and 
rebellious grief, the insistent pressure of things transient seems 
to crush my soul. Then my custom is to recall some moment 
of illumination when I felt supremely aware of God, and to 
visualize as vividly as possible my surroundings at that time. 
For example, if spiritual perception once came to me at sunset, 
alone, bexeath a pine, looking down over the straits of Mackinac, 
my endeavor would be to feel again the fragrant, brown needles, 
to see the broad expanse of sunlit water calm in the evening 
quiet, to hear the thrushes’ vesper song and the bell sounding 
from the tiny church of St. Ignace, and as I reconstruct the 
scene, the feeling of peace and power originally accompanying 
it, once more wells within me. This is to be expected. The 
psychological principle is one pointed out by James. Just as 
going through the motions of anger induces anger, so restoring 
the surroundings in which God has made his presence felt 
awakens again the consciousness that he is walking by our side. 

Berkeley, California. Mary Barrows Irwin. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Greeks Appeal to Greeks for 
Athens College 

A Greek member of the board of trus- 
tees of Athens college, the new American 
college which hopes to do for Greece 
what Roberts college has done for the 
broad area around Constantinople, has 
sent out a letter to fifty thousand Greeks 
in the United States urging them to con- 
tribute to the building and endowment 
fund for the college. In his appeal, Mr. 
Kehaya says: “On my recent visit to 
Athens I was tremendously impressed 
with the new American college. I have 
high hopes for the future of this institu 
tion and feel that it will be only a ques 
tion of time before American Greeks 
will be sending their children over to 
receive a thorough college education. I 
am glad that there is no desire to intro- 
duce any other religion in the college 
but that the trustees believe that the 
Greek Orthodox faith is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to properly mould the character 
of students.” 


Social Workers Will Meet 
At Des Moines 

The National Conference of Social 
Work will meet at Des Moines, Iowa, 
May 11 to 18. Among the topics bearing 
upon religion which will be discussed at 
this conference are the church and social 
justice, the church in industry, and men 
tal hygiene in religion. The Protestant 
Episcopal national conference on social 
service will hold its annual meeting at 
the same time and place. Mr. John A. 
Lapp of Chicago, a Catholic layman whose 
social activities have given him national 
reputation and who is secretary of the 
National Catholic welfare council, is 
president of the national conference of 
social work. 


International Missionary Council 
Considers Jewish Question 

During the month of April, two im- 
portant conferences will be held in Eu- 
rope under the direction of the Interna 
tional missionary council, on the relation 
of Christianity to Judaism. The first wil! 
be held at Budapest, April 7 to 13, and 
the second at Warsaw, April 19 to 25 
The attendance will be limited to one hun- 
dred delegates, of whom fifteen are from 
the United States and Canada. Such con 
ferences must take into account the wide- 
spread anti-Semitic feeling in eastern 
Europe, the revolt of a large element 
among the Jews against traditional Ju 
daism, and the equally pronounced Jewish 
reaction against direct effort at prose- 
lyting. Three-fourths of the Jews in 
the United States come directly or in- 
directly from eastern Europe, where are 
to be found the most orthodox form of 
Judaism and the most pronounced anti- 
Semitic sentiment. 


Episcopal Paper Defends 
Federal Council 


Commenting upon Representative Free's 


recent attack upon the federal council 
of churches, the Living Church, which 
represents a denomination not affiliated 
with the federal council, and therefore 
occupying a somewhat unprejudiced point 
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ef view, says: “We cannot stand aside 
and acquiesce in the assumption, conveyed 
by the resolutions presented, that it is 
presumptuous or unfitting that religious 
bodies, representing some cross section 
of the American conscience, should seek 
to influence national legislation in ac- 
cordance with that conscience. They may 
do it well or they may do it badly. They 
may easily overdo it. But that they 
are to be censured for bringing conscience 
into national or international affairs— 
this is not to be tolerated. As an example, 
it may be said that the Christian con- 
science hates war with an intensity that 
a politician can scarcely understand. Po- 
litical bodies have not found a way to 
prevent war. Religious bodies intend to 
prod them until they do. Organized 
Christianity, in almost every phase, de- 
manded, after the late war, that law be 
substituted for war; that the nations be 
brought together in a peace organiza- 
tion. If Christian people, or Christian 
churches, indignant at the refusal of their 
government to cooperate with the world 
in establishing an international peace 
system, have illogically set themselves in 
antagonism to a legitimate and wise sys- 
tem of national preparedness, we are 
sorry, and we grant that they are wrong, 
but the government and the men that re- 
fused every sort of urging to provide a 
substitute for war, and at the same time 
embittered certain other great nations by 
a policy of stupidly treading on their na- 
tional sensibilities, must take the blame. 
Recent events may have shown our gov- 
ernment how inconvenient is a Chris 
tian conscience that will not remain 
silent.” 


Federal Council 


HE ADMINISTRATIVE committee 
of the federal council, at its meeting 
on Feb. 25, accepted the invitation of the 
Dayton, O., council of churches for the 
next meeting of the executive committee. 
It was voted that it was not advisable for 
the administrative committee to issue any 
statement on the Mexican situation, but 
that the informational document pre 
pared by Dr. Gulick and Mr. Johnson be 
published for information only. A state- 
ment was, however, adopted, reaffirming 
the federal council’s position favoring ar- 
bitration with Mexico and asserting that 
“resort to war or threat of war should in 
no case be considered, except in actual self- 
defense against actual invasion.” 
With reference to China, the following 
statement was adopted: 


MAKE JUSTICE PARAMOUNT 

“The administrative committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America desires, at this time of anxiety 
and turmoil in China, once more to call 
attention to the momentous character of 
the situation that has been developing in 
that land, and to urge that the United 
States, in keeping with her historic policy, 
make justice and friendship paramount in 
ali her dealings with China. 

“We desire to express profound sympa- 
















University Pastor Defends 
College Youth 

Rev. Charles W. Fisher, Presbyterian 
university pastor at Indiana university, jp 
an article in the current issue of the pub. 
lication issued by the Fourth Presbyteriay 
church of Chicago, expresses the opinion 
that the sensational criticism of college 
youth for intemperance and immorality 
represents only occasional and _ isolated 
cases. He thinks he knows what is going 
on in his own university community, and 
he says: “Allowing for all scandals, for 
drinking, for immorality, I have become 
convinced that the wildness of college 
youth is a myth. In my own college 
there were 400 men, and when I think of 
what happened then, I am inclined to 
think that life is rather colorless now, 
As to the revolt of youth, hardly one in 
500 is in revolt. I have heard expressed 
in the faculty and out the wish that there 
were more revolutionary thought. The 
mother who thinks that by keeping her 
daughter at home she will be safer than 
in the university has another guess com- 
ing. The young lady in question will 
run against a list of rules far more for 
midable than she has met before. More 
often than not, a sorority or fraternity 
will discipline its members; and, to this 
extent, life in an organization is salu- 
tary. My fault with the college student 
of today is his lack of seriousness and his 
materialistic attitude toward life.” 


The Educational Advance in 
South America 

In further explanation of the move- 
ment to which we referred recently in 
an editorial headed “At the Crossroads in 
the Caribbean” (March 3, page 263), we 


Speaks on China 


thy with the Chinese people in their strug- 
gle for an independent and sovereign gov 
ernment and in their demands that ‘un 
equal treaties,’ ‘tariff domination,’ ‘extra 
territoriality’ and ‘concessions’ shall be 
equitably ended. 

“We believe that the United States 
should seek to help China in every prac- 
ticable way to meet her terrific economic 
industrial, intellectual, social, moral and 
religious problems. 

“We heartily support the expressed pur 
pose of our government to undertake the 
negotiation of new treaties with China 
based on equality and reciprocity. 


NEGOTIATE NEW TREATIES 

“We believe that an attitude of true 
friendliness toward China must include 
thorough respect for the Chinese people 
and a desire to help China to a position of 
genuine freedom and equality in the fam- 
ily of nations, with attendant responsibili- 
ties, and with the full recognition © 
reciprocal religious liberty. 

“This committee earnestly hopes that 
our nation will as promptly as possible ap- 
proach China, to the end that practical 
programs may be worked out together 
through peaceful methods by which to se- 
cure these and other needed changes ™ 
the relations of our two nations.” 
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wote a statement from Mr. McKinley H. officially known as “The Educational Ad- 
Warren, acting chairman of the executive vance in South America”: “The Educa- 
ommittee of the organization which is tional Advance in South America is a pro- A few churches which have 
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Churchman Praises Percy S. Grant |] ®ymns for 
ERC i STICKNEY GRANT is luncheons, and artists when they went to the Living Age 


lead! The wo ses i is C . = ec 
de ad! orld sees in this fact the church at all went there. He lived in a By H. AUGUSTINE SMITH 
slencing of a stormy petrel; those who house by the side of the road and was a 
“new him best see the passing of a great friend to all the artists, known and un- wey a my mony J <4 all 
soul. He was always a kind, generous known. Religion to him was the fine art = - a Cee 
nd lovable friend,” says the Churchman _ of living, and all the other arts were its Los Angeles, Cal.; Washes Cathedral 
—— : aes . . as servi > ir resbyterian 
Episcopal) in an article in appreciation ervitors. Renttied, Conn.s Gael Geen 
f the recently deceased rector of the Immanuel Congregational 
hurch of the Ascension Evanston, Ill.: First Baptist 
meee n- i 2 “This | : f libert First Congregational 
He was an adventurer in the field of § lover oF liberty was as Courageous Portland, Me.: State Street Congregational 
religion. Endowed with a fine intellect in keeping America free as he was in Boston, Mase.: Boylston Congregational 
. . ‘ 2 De Springfield, Mass.: Park M rial Baptist 
ueated at Harvard and Cambridge, keeping the church the home of free men. tan cies aa-* Tlepe Congvegetional 
ally an athlete. he was superbly It was a new and startling thing for the Minneapolis, Minn.: Westminster Preshby- 
. I A terian 
ed for work. He loved his fellow- rector of an Episcopal church on Fifth Buffalo, N. Y.: South Presbyterian 
It was this that sent him into the avenue to do. His spirit and his fighting Brooklyn, N. ¥. Church of Pilgrims 
‘ is that ke cae i . qualities were superb. And probably no Memorial Presbyterian 
aridy it was this that kept him in the I in New Y . ; I f he New York, N. Y.: Park Avenue Baptist 
urch after his mind began to chafe un- One In New York has done more for the West End Collegiate 
er its restrictions and limitations disinherited than Grant. He never thought Rochester, N. Y.: Brick Presbyterian 
sabe - . . - f th fect hi 1 hi t wine Central Presbyterian 
After his ordination he was called to © ene 1is words or his actions mig Toledo, Ohio: Collingwood Avenue Presby- 
wenty or thirty parishes; it became a joke ave on his reputation or his parish. . cote . 
‘ “. ™ “ shian venue 
s to what parish would call Grant next. Nothing he did laid him open to such Cleveland, Ohio: Church of the Covenant 
He went to Fall River and immediately misunderstanding as the open forum of Portland, Ore.: Central Presbyterian 
mpressed himself upon the life of the the Church of the Ascension which he es- : 
ommunity. He not only studied the prob- tablished in 1907. Its purpose was to give All words between the staffs 
lems of a mill town but he went in and free utterance in a land whose constitu- 594 Hymns and Tunes 
ut among the poor people and was a real _ tion said the right of free speech should 39 Chants and Responses 
oastor; and they remember him to this never be restricted, but whose practice $1.75—For introduction, $1.35 
lay. He came very near being called to gain and again belied its profession. His Send for Returnable Samples 
succeed Phillips Brooks; and in going to forum was the Hyde Park of America 
, T 
Ascension, New York, he followed the and all sorts of discontented speakers and THE CENTURY CO. 
man who did succeed that great preacher. hearers flocked to it. Their number be- Publishers of Eadusing Becks 
hen he was called to New York he was Came so great that he took the forum into 353 Fourth Ave. New York 
ready known in the general church as an the church and there it continued for many 
ident and fearless thinker and years. Of course, Grant had no sympathy 
with much that was said in his forum; but 
he believed that the speakers had a right 
to speak what was on their minds, and 
he Ascension he found an old-fash- that it was a good thing for the com- 
lown-town conservative congrega- munity to have a safety valve. It did not 
Grant made it a free church. He seem to him fair that the contented and 
Carlyle, Emerson, and Herbert privileged should do all the talking and 
over the heads of those who, writing in America and the discontented 
hile amazed at his ability, could not un- should be everywhere silenced. 
lerstand him, and needed simpler fare. “Grant fought on two fronts, one the 


ey soon melted away. He refilled his religious and the other the economic. He 
hurch with an intelligent lot of people found that the very churchmen who were | Mv (ira U 
vho wanted a new presentation of re- willing to be liberal in theology were often 
gion Grant was a “first-nighter” at ¢xtreme conservatives when the question 
erts, theatres, at meetings where the was economic or social. He once declared | And Other Essays 
entsia met. He was not a Bo- that the real heresy today is economic BY 
At any gathering of intelligent heresy. And many who supported him 
was prominent and held his own. loyally so long as he stuck to theology WILLIAM VALENTINE KELLEY 
s a forceful speaker and filled his walked no longer with him when he ven- | 
morning and evening with people tured into the economic field. But he did ZION’S HERALD: For e sat- 
were in sympathy with what was be- venture there, not as a reformer with a isfying interpretation of life, a 
ning to be the ‘new revolt.’ plan but as a prophet with a vision. He | common-sense attitude toward 
He was not interested in theology but was not a religious statesman like Potter. the problems of human exist- 
¢ was profoundly interested in religion. He was not an ecclesiastical leader like ence, and an inspiration that 
He his intellectual food from his- Huntington. Nor was he an evangelical lifts the soul into the ranges 
and poetry; especially poetry, which prophet like Rainsford, though like him of higher realities, “‘My Gray 
he both read and wrote. His volumes ot in his passion to serve his fellow men. Gull” is unhesitatingly 
poems show fine imagination and beauty Grant was the chivalrous knight errant recommended 
form, even as his volume of essays for any good cause. One morning he 
shows real appreciation of modern litera- found on the doorstep of his bachelor’s NET, $1.50, POSTPAID 
ture hrough his interest in literary rectory a little basket containing a babe, 
artists he was drawn to other artists and abandoned by its mother. Grant called 
a . sg bt lj Little —— up manga omy Nag pe a for per- —AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS— 
Around the Corner” has meant to the dra- mission to keep the child and bring it up. 
matic profession, the Ascension has been Coler called him a fool and told him what THE ABINGDON PRESS 
to painters, sculptors and literary folk the man in the street would say. But New York —— a " 
“a *,? . . . . ncis 
eenerally. An exhibition of some modern Grant took the little waif into his home 5 ‘Seen Coy fedtent. Gen. 
and unknown painters usually hung on the and cared for it until it died. It was char- 
walls of the parish house, some coming acteristic of the man. He was a chival- 
writers were frequently found at Grant’s rous, generous, and tragic soul.” 
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gram growing out of the Montevideo con- 
gress of 1925, to benefit ten outstanding 
North American schools and three semi- 
naries located in South American repub- 
lics; to provide specialists in health, social 
service, religious education and literature; 
»nd to promote work among the 15,000,- 
0 Indians, who, to date, have had little 
but sorrow from the hand of the white 
man. It is a cooperative movement of the 
following bodies: The boards of foreign 
missions of the Presbyterian, Disciples of 
hrist, and Methodist Episcopal churches; 
the woman’s foreign missionary society 
f the Methodist church; the Committee 
n Cooperation in Latin America, and the 
trustees Of Mackenzie college. The Edu- 
ational Advance in South America is a 
method of expressing goodwill and Chris- 
tion fraternity towards South America at 
atime when such a gesture is truly oppor- 
tune. 


Voluntary Chapel 
Is a Success 
Voluntary chapel, recently put into ef- 
fect at the University of Southern Cali- 
ia, has proved a success, according to 

Professor Bruce Baxter, director of re- 
gious and social interests of the student 
body. The daily average attendance at 
voluntary religious service, held each 
norning in Bovard auditorium, is close to 
jour hundred and at times goes as high as 
seven hundred, states Dr. Baxter. “If you 
make a distinctly religious appeal to the 
present generation without camouflage or 
adulteration, you are sure of a response,” 
he says, and attributes the success of the 
undertaking at Southern California to the 
fact that no attempt is made to stage 
special features or introduce other “draw- 
ing attractions.” 


If It Works in California 
Perhaps It Will in China 

If making religion optional in a Meth- 
dist university in the United States docs 
not destroy its appeal, perhaps it will not 
ake away the Christian character of a mis- 
sion school in China. A cablegram re- 
ceived by Dr. Eric M. North from Presi- 
dent Arthur J. Bowen a the University 
of Nanking, Nanking, states that the en- 
rolment for the second semester is nor- 
mal and that general conditions are im- 
proved. All the religious work of the uni- 
versity—teaching, chapel, and church— 
has recently been put upon a voluntary 
basis in the colleges of arts and science, 
and of agriculture and forestry, thus com- 
plying with government regulations. The 
university senate of West China Union 
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Bishop C. E. Locke says: “May I remind earth, is for each member to pay his 
you that God’s method of financing the tithe, which is at least one-tenth of his 
kingdom of heaven, which is the church on income, into the church treasuries. On a 











university, Chengtu, is recommending | 


changes in the organization of the uni- 
versity to comply with government regu- 
lations for the control of mission schools 
as required by the Chinese ministry of 
education. The senate has approved the 
requirements of the ministry that a 
Chinese be appointed as vice-president of 
the school, and that a majority of the con- 
trolling body in China be Chinese. 


Tithing as “God’s Method 
Of Finance” 

So long as good people continue to pro- 
mote the modern system of tithing as 
‘God's method of financing the kingdom 
of heaven,” we shall have to say occa- 
sionally that we think that such a state- 
ment is untrue, and that we can prove it. 
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Revell’s Exceptional Issues 


Seeking the Mind Light My Candle 
of Christ A Book of Reflections 


By ROBERT E. SPEER By HENRY VAN DYKE and 
“Dr. Speer’s well-known staunchness TERTIUS VAN DYKE 


and virility in —_ faith will be ap- “Father and son have collaborated in 
preciated at once amiliarity with this rit his book 
volume should put iron in the blood of en 
Christian thinking, boldness in Christian oo 
aspiration, and meaning in Christian serv- | that we feel the Lord has indeed ‘lighted 
ice.” —Christian Evangelist. $1.50 } their candle.’ "—Expositor. $2.00 


GERRIT VERKUYL, Ph.D. A. Z. CONRAD, Ph.D., D.D. 
Author of ‘Devotional Leadership” What Is 

ete. Comrades of the 
Qualifying Men for a Carpenter 


Church Work A Call te Fellowship With the Sen of Ged 
Principles of Lay Leadership Fer Corie. | Christian In Dr. Conrad's new work the 

Scriptural, practical, comprehen- controlling thought is ‘nearness to 
sive. Convenient for use as lessons ? God." It discusses fifteen sayings 
in Sunday School, young people's ® of the Carpenter and relates them 
societies, training schools, and con- to the hopes, fears, purposes and 
ferences, and at week-day meet- JAMES E. problems of human souls today 
ings in churches. $1.50 CLARKE, D.D. $1.50 


- A Recently Pastor Central Baptist 

Beyond the Sunset Following Christ "hurch, New York 
Forecasts of the Fature Life. 
These messages of comfort to all Of this small book, Can We Believe? 


whose hearts have longings for the now issued in a new Pepalar Discussions of Fundamental 

dear ones “over there” are charac- and revised edition, Christian Truths. 

terized by Dr. Smith's same : “R t 

clarity, scholarship, spirituality, | thousands of copies 1 peat J a ~~ | a age A to 
- ; e deep convictions of tru warm 

a ates have been sold. It personal devotion to Christ, and a 
8 , a is such a book as clear understanding of the times." 


REV. JOHN McNBILL pastors want to | —Presbyterian. $1.50 
Church of the Open Door, a in the hands | jouw g. CALFER, LL.D. 
Los Angeles of young or pros- 
The T third pective church mem- Chapel Talks 

e Twenty- bers, and is excel- | Aushor of “Doing the Impossible” 


Psalm lently adapted for Pointed, pithy and optimistic, 

With the pen of a poet and the communicants’ talks to young people eager to 
soul of a prophet, Dr. McNeill in- | study classes. know life's facts and conquer life's 
terprets the world's most famous - problems by an educator who has 
song, in vivid sentences that quick- Cloth, $1.00 wrestled with the world, and has 


ly seize on the imagination of the Paper, net, 50c learned how to interpret its moods 
reader. $1.00 per, ° and methods. $1.00 








There is such beauty, 
sincerity and strength in these ‘reflections’ 



































From Every Tribe My Faith in Jesus 


and Nation  » L- Stories Christ A Personal Testimony 
Compiled by BELLE M. BRAIN By JAMES M. GRAY, D.D. 


This new compilation of missionary 
stories tells of inspiring lives of Christian 
converts on the foreign field. Workers in the articles of Dr. Gray’s Christian faith, 


Sunday Schools, missionary meetings, and from the Trinity to the Lord’s Return, and 
’ 

mission study classes, and also preachers of mission- including the Atonement, the Bodily Res- 

ary sermons, will find them | urrection, and the Life of Our Ascended 

very usable and —— ‘. Lord. $1.50 


A comprehensive and concise review of 
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CROWDED CHURCHES 


RESULT FROM BETTER PREACHING 


There is joy in a successfgl, growing church. Your church can be growing and prosperous. 
Right themes, right programs of service, right methods, bring results. BETTER PREACH- 
ING is not impossible. Make all your sermons equal your best one. Write for free infor- 
mation. We are prepared to help. 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE 
Conservatory Building ITHACA, N. Y. 
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basis of only five hundred dollars a year 
income, if each member of the Methodist 
church paid his tithe, we would have 
$200,000,000, instead of the $95,000,000 
given last year. May I urge you, my dear 
brother, to interest yourself as a solemn 
duty in this Bible method, and then preach 
it to your people and organize a tithing 
society in your church?” The tithing sys- 
tem is a good system, and the tithing so- 
ciety is a good device. But it is not a 
“Bible method.” The system of paying 
one-tenth of all net income was not prac- 
ticed by any group or individual in Bible 
times, and is not commanded, suggested, 
or mentioned in the Bible. 


Universalists Will Build Memorial 
Church in Washington 

They do not call it a cathdral, but a 
Universalist national memorial church. 
Plans have been drawn and approved for 
the erection of a church in Washington, 
D. C., which will take its place as a worthy 








Sheridan-Plaza 


Sheridan Road at Wilson Ave. 


CHICAGO 


‘unis beautiful hotel, on Chicago's 

chief boulevard and on the main 
business street uptown is in the cen- 
ter of the famous North Shore%dis- 
trict. Here, at moderate charges, 
are hotel accommodations that are 
not excelled anywhere. Excellent 
restaurant and Narcissus Grill Cafe- 
teria. Only 18 minutes from down- 
town. Elevated express, surface 
lines, fast motor coaches. Excep- 
tional garage accommodations. 


Rooms with private bath 
$2.50 per day andjup. 


Reservations are desirable. 
H. A. BIRNBAUM, Manager 
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member of the group of churches which 
a number of denominations are preparing 
to erect at the national capital. The style 
adopted is Romanesque, the architects 
arguing that this style, rather than Gothic, 
is consistent with the general architec- 
tural character of the city. 


Prohibition Reduces Number of 
Deaths from Alcohol 

Col. P. H. Callahan, of Louisville, Ky., 
leading Catholic dry, has dug up some in- 
teresting statistics in answer to the state- 
ment that the reports of the Metropolitan 
life insurance company show that the 
number of deaths from alcohol has in- 
creased six hundred per cent. The Metro- 
politan statistics show that, on the basis 
of 100,000 industrial policy-holders, the 
deaths from alcohol were as follows: in 
1920, 0.6; in 1921, 0.9; in 1925, 2.9; in 
1926, 3.6. To be sure, that makes a six- 
fold increase. But these years are all 
within the period of prohibition. Go back 
a little further. In 1912, the figure was 
5.3; in 1913, 5.2; both before prohibition. 
In 1919, after prohibition, 1.4. That is to 
say, prohibition reduced the number of 
deaths from more than five to less than 
one; and then the failure to enforce pro- 
hibition allowed it to rise to over 3. 


English Lutheranism Makes 
Rapid Growth 

The extraordinary growth of English 
Lutheranism in the Chicago area is sum- 
marized in statistics recently published in 
the Lutheran. In 1888 there were only 
three English-speaking Lutheran churches 
in the city. Today there are 73 purely 
English Lutheran churches and missions 
in the city and its immediate suburbs, and 
a total of 240 churches and missions in 
Chicago and Cook county. With a few 
exceptions these all use the English lan- 
guage. 


Ten Million Baptists 
In the World 

The German “Christliche Welt,” com- 
menting on the recently published Baptist 
handbook for 1927, quotes the total num- 
ber of Baptist churches in the whole world 
as about 75,000, and the number of com- 
municants as over 10,000,000. And this, 
it says on the authority of the Baptist 
Times, does not include the Disciples 
“who are really Baptists and number a 
hundred thousand.” Apparently the Dis- 
ciples need to do a little more advertising 
in Germany. 


Misssionary Books Become 
Best Sellers 

If one thinks that the list of best sellers 
is made up exclusively of novels, with 
only the occasional inclusion of a work 
of popular science or philosophy in that 
favored company, it is interesting to learn 
that a number of recent missionary books 
have attained extraordinarily large sale. 
The secretary of the united council for 
missionary education says that its best 
seller has been Basil Mathews’ “The 
Clash of Color,” which has sold over one 
hundred thousand copies in the two years 
since its publication. The biography of 
Mary Slessor of Calabar has also sold into 
six figures. “The Moslem World in Re- 
volution,” by W. W. Cash, has sold 32,- 
000 copies, and “The Cost of a New 
World,” published only a few months ago, 


{ 
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has been bought by 19,000 people. In th. 
classified list of American books publisheg 
during 1925 it appears that during that 
year over twelve million copies of religious 
books were sold, this class coming third 
after fiction and juveniles. 


Churches Will Join in 
Music Week 

Among the features of national music 
week, May 1 to 7, will be a recognition 
of the American composers of church 
music. It is requested that organists ang 
choir masters plan their programs for 
May 1 with a view to using the composi. 





Recent Publications 
of T. and T. Clark 
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From the Edge of the Crowd 
By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M.A. 


320 pages. 12m0. $2.50 net 

“This i is unquestio nably one of the most re- 
markable collections of sermons of our time, 
There is an amazing fertility of imagination 
about them, but that quality is only secondary 
to the abundant spiritual glow in them, whichis 
communicated in a very direct way. Bishop W. 
F. McDowell says that the first sermon in the 
book, ‘What Christ Does for a Soul,’ is enough 
to make a man immortal.” 

—The Christian Advocate, 


The Galilean Accent 
By the Rev. A. J. Gossip, M.A. 


Author of “From the Edge of the Crowd” 

302 pages. 12mo. 

The highest praise that can be given to this 
volume is to say that it sustains the remark- 
able impression made by his first volume of 
sermons, “From the Edge of the Crowd.” “Mr. 
Gossip evokes in a remarkable way the sense of 
God. The one theme of this volume is Jesus 
Christ, and on that theme there are lavished a 
wealth of tender and emotional feeling, a vivid 
and tertile imagination, and a demonstration of 
the beauty and power of the English language.” 


The Modern Religious 
Situation 
By the Rev. Edward S. Kiek, 
M.A., B.D. 
Principal of Parkin College, Adelaide 
With a Foreword by Principat A. J. Grieve 
226 pages $1.75 net 


$2.50 net 


12mo. 
Principal Grieve instances “the range and 
accuracy of his learning—especially in the field 
of history the vividness of his personality, 
the incisiveness of his judgments.” 
frank discussion of outstanding :nodern 
“difficulties” in the way of Christian faith. It 
should help many perplexed spirits in the search 
for truth 


The Parables : Their Background 
and Local Setting 


By the Rev. N. Levison, M.A. 
278 pages. 80. $2 
In spite of all that has been written on the 
parables, their meanings in many cases still 
evade Western minds. This is mainly due to 
the lack of first-hand information and to tbe 
grave uncertainty concerning the historical 
background of the individual parables. Nor bes 
their theological value received the attention 
due to it. Mr. Levison is singularly well quali- 
fied, by upbringing, training, and circumstances, 
to help us to understand them clearly. 


50 nel 


Obtainable from any bookseller or from 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597-599 Fifth Avenue New York 
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American composers, and that 
enlisted in musical 
sory contests utilizing phrases from 
mns that have been studied in advance 
. the manner that has become familiar 
usical memory contests in school 


tions of 
Sunday schools be 


Prize Winning Hymns 
Are Published 
The three prize winning hymns, se- 
ted out of 220 submitted in a prize con- 
est conducted last year by the Homiletic 
Review, have just been published. In 
te of the frequently expressed need for 
more and better hymns of the social gos- 
| it appears that none of the prize win- 


\lissionaries Support Chinese Demands | 


\ BULLETIN issued by the board of 

‘1 missionary cooperation of the North- 

n Baptist convention gives a clear state- 

the attitude of that board and 

ts missionaries in China in regard to 

ent issues. It is especially sig- 

hat the actions here reported were 

the boards before the situation 

its present grave condition but 
issues were clearly defined. 

ago as September, 1925, the 

‘tist foreign mission boards rec- 

the gravity of the approaching 

nd in joint session passed the fol- 

ying expression of opinion which was 

nveyed to the President of the United 
nd to the secretary of state: 

lhe boards of managers of the Amer- 

tist foreign mission society and 

man’s American Baptist foreign 

ciety, which have many mis- 

numerous stations and various 

in three widely separated sec- 

China, with Shanghai, Swatow 

gtu as centers, and are in con- 

mmunication with them, wish to 

the President of the United 

d the secretary of state their 

ippreciation of the sympathetic in- 

already manifested by the govern- 

t of the United States in the critical 

litions in China and their manifest 

sire to have steps taken by various gov- 

rnments which will result speedily in the 

‘nt of conditions in China and in 

vement of international relation- 


NO USE OF FORCE 

\t this grave crisis in the history of 
ina, and perhaps in the world at large, 
‘hese boards would respectfully express 
their hope that the government of the 
United States will be able to take such a 
‘trong position in favor of sympathetic 
consideration of the desires of the Chinese 
eople that all the governments partici 
pating in the proposed conferences at 
Peking will be led to take positions which 
will be quickly recognized by the Chinese 
and others as just and practicable. Es- 
pecially would these boards deplore any 
attempt on the part of any of the powers 
> meet the situation in China by any dis- 
‘ay of force. 

“We feel deeply the gravity of the pres- 
tnt moment, not only for Christian mis- 
sions in China but for the future of civili- 
vation and humanity, and we believe our 
government will take the largest and most 
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ners come in this class. 
be called hymns of prayer. The first has 
that for its name, the second is a prayer 
for strength for the day, and the third an 
expression of the soul’s longing for God. 


All are distinctly expressions of the con- | 


templative mood, and of individual relig- 
ious experience. 


Mexican Catholic Laymen Empowered 
To Perform Sacraments 

It is announced from Mexico city that 
Archbishop Ruiz y Flores has issued a 
pastoral letter authorizing laymen, in the 


absence of qualified priests, to administer | 


the rites for the dying and perform mar- 


sympathetic view of the 

Chinese people.” 
Again, on November 17, 

other joint session, 


aspirations of the 


1925, in an- 
the two boards took 


the following action with respect to the | 


demands of China: 

“I, Whatever may have been the justi- 
fication for the distinctive privileges 
granted to the missions and missionaries 
and their activities in other days, it is now 


inappropriate to expect Chinese govern- | 


ment and people to perpetuate the tolera- 
tion clauses of existing treaties. When 
new treaties are negotiated we desire that 
no distinctive privileges for missions and 
missionaries as such shall be asked of the 
Chinese government and people. We pre- 
fer to leave ail such questions to the 
Chinese people, with confidence that their 
procedure will be in harmony with the 
enlightened opinion of the world with ref- 
erence to complete religious freedom 

“II. We earnestly sympathize with 
China’s desire for the abolition of agree- 
ments with reference to extraterritoriality. 
We recognize that it will require time for 
the completion of processes which the 
Chinese government is said to be ready 
to initiate with a view to the improve- 
ment of its judicial system, but we ven- 
ture to express the hope that immediate 
and definite steps can be taken to place 
on that government, as soon as practica- 
ble, complete responsibility for the admin- 
istration of justice in its own country and 
the protection of the lives and property of 
American citizens traveling 
there.” 

In view of what has occurred in China 
since then, these actions are of greater 
significance than if they had been taken 
in recent weeks under the pressure of the 
existing situation. It was more than a 
year later (January, 1927) before the gov- 
ernments of the United States and of 
Great Britain gave formal expression to a 
similar point of view. 
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“The best church hymnal that 
America has yet produced.” 


—Notran R. Bust 
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HYMN BOOKS 
FOR EASTER 


REV. ROBERT W. ANTHONY, D.D.. 
First Presbyterian Church, Schenectady, N. Y 


“We euginne to be very much ry with 

book jt we test this morn- 
Se ee as ber. & Ged 
Sem. D.D., who was pastor of our 


tf 
asked him to choose six 


eae are his favorites, for our broadcasting 


morning and evening. This morning 
Seatay massing ont one?» cock ee toe 
rh te one of them at once. 
We have not been a to discover » single 
casingshe taguan tn the book.” 


Price per hundred, $135.00 
Send for Examination Copy today. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY 
Publishers of Hymn Books since 1855 
7 West 45th Street, New York 
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THE NATIONAL SCHOOL, Y.W.C. A. 


Graduate, professional study in preparation for 
work with women and girls. Courses may 
taken in combination = study at other in- 
stitutions in — York City. 
yee sessions at 
New York, N.Y . and Berkeley, California 
Send for information 
135 East 52nd Street New York, N. Y. 








in New York 


Wilbert W. White, President 
SUMMER TERM 
JUNE 15— JULY 26, 1927 


Courses for Pastors, College and Seminary Professors, Directors of Religious Educa- 
tion, Theological Students, Missionaries and other Christian Leaders and Workers. 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each 


Address Walter E. Bachman, Dean 


541 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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riage ceremonies. The order of the gov- 
ernment forbidding unregistered priests 
to perform any ecclesiastical function, and 
the order of the church forbidding the 
priest t rev r have pr cuced a dead 
lock which amounted almost to the con 
dition in earlier days when a region was 
placed under the ban. The authorization 
contained in this pastoral letter meets 
some aspects of this difficulty. Just what 
will happen when the laity in general dis 
covers that the clergy are not so indis- 
pensable as has been supposed, even for 
the administration of those sacraments 
which the Catholic believes to be neces 

his spiritual welfare, remains to 
pe seen 


Quakers Continue Working 
For Peace 

The Friends’ peace association, known 
as the Peace Board of the five vears’ 
meeting, has a wide variety of activities 
and connections. It publishes a magazine 
and much other literature, cooperates with 
local organizations in field work: fur 
nishes speakers; maintains a bureau of in 
formation; maintains relations with six 
other American peace organizations ana 
with associations in many foreign coun 
tries; and, specifically, has joined in the 
effort to abolish compulsory military 
training in iools and colleges. and ts 
promote a peaceful solution of the issues 
between the United States and Mexico 


Klan Will Not Encourage 
Ex-Priests and Ex-Nuns 

The news coming from a Catholse 
source is probably reliable, that the klan 
has announced that it will not counte 
nance persons professing to be ex-priests 
ind ex-nuns and having startling revela 
tions to make relative to the Catholn 
church. Such “cor ms” are too often 
is fraudulent as v are sensational 


Experts Will Confer on 
Care of Orphans 

Expert workers who are engaged in the 
care of orphans and other dependent chil 
dren through organizations controlled by 
protestant churches will hold a_ confer- 
ence in New York city, April 21 and 22 
The conference will be under the joint 
auspices of the federal council of churches 
and the Child Welfare league of America 
Consideration will be given to the meth- 
ods of institutional care, placement of 
children in homes, and the promotion of 
child welfare through mothers’ assistance 
funds. For further information, the secre 
tary of the conference may be addressed 
Mr. H. W. Hopkirk. 130 Fast 22nd st 
New York. 
Racial Prejudice Covers 
Military Propaganda 

Further information in 
case of Paul Guthrie. Y. } >, A. secre- 
tarv at the University of Georgia, who 
was attacked for holding an inter-racial 
forum (see page 317, March 10), indicates 
that the real animus of the attack was 
the objection of an army officer to 
Guthrie’s attitude toward war as expressed 
in conferences with students after his re- 
turn from Milwaukee. The officer ap- 
pears to make a specialty of crusading 
against the reds. All talk of peace is rec- 
ognized as inspired, if not subsidized, by 
Russia. A hearing was held before the 
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Yesterday—Religious Books were 
talked about only by that small circle of 
religious specialists. 
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RE — Picea university authorities, at which certain | 
Almost any printer can set type but students were expected to give evidence A New Service for Easter 
Comparatively few can damaging to Guthrie, but they proved a 


plan a book | disappointment to the complainants. The Gifts of Eastertide 


THE, minute detaule owmich, Fe, Ancen, || | effort to use against Guthrie the fact that | 


well printed and tastefully bound volume he had promoted an inter-racial discussion ot ee aoe Servis 

call for exper: advice from men making of mstian @cation. 

Cite study of such work, We offer this between a group of students and some a Something different. 
evice Give us the number of words T — <a a More attractive than the 

in your manuscript and we will advise Negro teachers in the community was ae 4 ordinary service. 

with you as to size of volume, type faces merely an attempt to confuse the issue ae , ie p meey significance is 

to be used, ete. All work will be done . . . “ ° we ba | he shown in every song and 

yur own plant by skilled workmen by an appeal to race prejudice. The uni- recitation. 


under our direct supervision, versity has retained Guthrie, and Sher- wenn Bhs —— ay 
wood Eddy’s scheduled visit, against bit aa ome Him are em- 
Re an Tintin ouse which objection was also made, still a et with selections from the 
stands. s Scripture in which all 
523-37 Plymouth Gaunt, Chieneo | take part. 
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131-133 East 23rd. New York City | followed. The interruption, it is under- | = - —- 
— stood, was not prearranged. Perhaps it 
would be better sometimes to have even 
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} j ! I intend to promote the cultivation of the 
ES devotional life in our church during this 
pre-Easter season, so you may send me 
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members but indicated a preference; 1,971 
had no preference; three described them- 
selves as “agnostic members’—members 
of what? The Methodist church ranked 
first in numbers among protestant bodies 
with 1,952 members. The Presbyterians 
have 1,092, the Catholics 726, the Chris- 
tian church (Disciples) 522; Congrega- 
tionalists 433, Baptists 417, Lutherans 391, 
Jews 359. Ten denominations are repre- 
sented by only member The 
figures here show, as statistics 
generally that denominational 
division, as it is, 
is indicated by a mere count of the 
ing denominations, most of them are 
not numerically In this 
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ERE are the main portions of a letter we 
have persuaded the editors to lel us print 
on this page: 


Eprror Tue Curistian CENTURY: 
Sir: 

The growth of Grace Scribner’s soul effected 
me deeply, as it was intended it should. I read 
the March 3rd article almost joyously until the 
third page, where I came unexpectedly and 
painfully, to the words, “Until her death,” and 
my spirits fell like a lark shot out of heaven by 
a careless hunter. Ordinarily | am a rather 
callous individual who, at sight of death, might 
say, “Oh, well, it’s about time anyway,” or, 
“What’s the difference?” But I breathed 
deeply at the freshness of the intellectual 
interest shown on the first two pages as I 
might the spring air before an open window in 
a long closed room. It seemed the fragrant 
breath from bursting buds and damp ground 
which I had been seeking from the stuffiness of 
the winter—but a breath only, and the window 
was closed again. 

Like a true human I immediately translate 
the sorrow to pity of myself. I wish I could 
know someone now who is like Miss Scribner 
must have been in her early soul growth, with 
neither the deepening pessimism nor silly op- 
timism of age, but with an interest in the 
eternal, great questions, demanding all the 
evidence. Here | am at a great university with 
perhaps not the widest of contacts but at least 
reacting to the life as I see it. What an eternal 
bustle we are in! With what speed we go after 
immediate ends to allow time for meaningless 
diversions! These things are but reflections of 
our lack of ideals or knowledge of ultimate 
goals. 

I confess the hurry spirit of competition has 
almost got the better of me. If I tactlessly 
wonder about 
military training 
(compulsory) or 
American foreign 
relations, or bus- 
iness as a place 
to put life’s 

energy, some out 

“Or eg Wisconsin of and many in 
Illinois W yoming - 

Indiana : pow er frow n, 

Kansas Hawaii shake their 

Pioceechamnatte heads, and say, 

—° Sade “Humph! Ger- 

Nebraska Saskatchewan man philosophy 

Now You’ um you’ve been 

dia, reading?’’ or, 

“Who have you 

been talking to 
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lately>”’, thinking, and saying by their tone, 
“Gullible lad!” What place have ideals in the 
world today? No one uses them, and those who 
profess them are snickered at or do it for a 
selfish purpose. If the world consists of 
selfish thieves and robbers, masked, or in office, 
why not become the best thief or robber in the 
crowd? Why dub along for fear of a little in- 
justice to someone who's too weak to fight for 
himself? If he gets strong, put him in office too. 
But to return to the reason I started: Illinois 
is a practical institution, and most students 
here do not refresh me. I like them because 
they like to dance, or go to movies, but I like 
to think occasionally and the students who 
think become stale because they are not 
interested in anything else. Some have the 
smug self-satisfied borrowed knowledge, based 
on high judgment of themselves, and call them- 
selves literati. Now, I would like to know some- 
one who has some of the freshness of interest 
which Grace Scribner must have had, someone 
who is still forming, but attempting to form as 
best he can, just fora change... . E. H. 


HERE are other, and more intimate parts 

in this letter, which the editorial depart- 
ment informs us are being handled directly with 
the writer. But isn’t this a surprising illustra- 
tion of the unexpected effect of an article? 
When The Christian Century decided to pub- 
lish the correspondence of Grace Scribner it of 
course knew that there would be a multitude 
of responses. No spiritual autobiography as 
genuine, as revealing as this, could be printed 
without stirring minds everywhere among the 
paper's readers. But who would ever have ex- 
pected that one of the first to acknowledge the 
appeal of these letters would be this student 
on a great mid-western campus? 


Yet that is just what has happened. Here 
is this young chap—a trifle cynical, a trifle 
tired, a trifle disillusioned, wondering what life 
is all about, hoping against hope that it’s about ¢ 
something worth doing—here is this young (4 
chap, and the first instalment of “The Growth 7 
of a Soul” reaches out and grips him! Pa The 


4 Christian 
Century 


440 South 


y, Dearborn St., 
Chicago 





This same story, as it appears in (4 
its weekly portions, is gripping 
other lives as well. Read the 
instalment printed this week, 
on pages 337, 338 and 339. Fa Please send me an acquaint- 
Tl en if a } aii Fa ance subscription for 13 weeks 

, » I you have not to include all numbers contain- 
already made arrange- ing “The Growth of a Soul”— 

. * YA the spiritual autobiography of 
ments to securethe y Grace Scribner. I enclose $1 
entire series, you F 
will quickly use 74 
the accom- Name 
panying 


coupon. 4% Address... 
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During these last four months November ] 


December ; 


MORE Churches adopted |} January 
this Hymnal, MORE books + *°?™™- 
were bought than in any 
previous four months period-- 








This is HIGH TIDE for 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


} Ask for “returnable copy” { 

and make it possible for 

| your congregation to sing 

_ the gospel of Today—by 

_ adopting this Hymnal. You 

_ may have books for the 
Lenten season if you 

write at once— 
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